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PREFACE 


‘The destiny of the nation is shaped in the classrooms’ 
states the Report of the Education Commission (1964-66). It 
is true since the products of our schools and other institutions 
of learning are the future citizens into whose hands the res- 
ponsibility of deciding the nation’s destiny is entrusted. 
Students in thousands graduate from the educational institu- 
tions at all levels, only to find that their education does not 
provide them with the much needed equipment for life outside 
the school or college. With their certificates in hand, they 
either crowd into other classrooms at higher level or they 
stand in queues in the Employment Exchanges for registering 
their names. With much concern, one views the situation 
where our young men and women, fresh and spirited, waste 
their energies in frustration caused by unemployment, under- 
employment or employment where their interest and energies 
are not used optimally. A critical appraisal of the educational 
system is needed more at present than was at any other period 
in the history of the country. Highly advanced countries in 
technology are planning for universalization of higher edu- 
cation. We are still struggling hard to reach the target of uni- 
versalisation of primary education for our school children. 
Several researches on dropouts, wastage and stagnation at 
the primary stages have been successfully completed. They fill 
the shelves of the libraries at research centres and universities. 


The curriculum at the school is considered by most of us as 
mere subjects like mathematics, language and science where 
the pupils’ knowledge is evaluated at the periphery. The cogni- 
tive domain is partly achieved; the effective domain of objec- 
tives which determine a person’s value system and hence that 
of the society, are seldom cared for. There is very little assess- 
ment of pupil-personality throughout his schooling. The teacher 
is worried more about his increments than about the quality of 
education of his students, which requires a revamping. Schools 
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that maintain a good ‘system’ are small by number. System- 
renewing schools are fewer still. 

But one should not lose hope. There are still many teachers 
and parents too, who strive hard to improve the education of 
the young and to them, we look for light, so that they may 
guide the future. The teachers in service and durin g pre-service 
should be made aware of the demerits and merits in our edu- 
cational system today, with vision for a brighter future. In this 
context, this little book attempts to trace briefly some of the 
‘challenges’ in education; writing of this book itself has offered 
enough challenges for the author. 


Teacher-educators, curriculum planners and others are fully 
aware of the magnitude of the challenge in education. For the 
beginner-teacher at the pre-service institution wherein he is on 
the threshold of the profession, this book is planned. The 
chapters are brief and self explanatory with a few evaluation 
questions at the end of each chapter. 

Paucity of time and other limitations have been felt as con- 
straints in completing the work. Nevertheless, this honest 
attempt, it is felt, will not go waste and it is hoped, the 
beginner-teachers and those involved in the service will go 
through the book with sincere concern for pupils’ education in 
its various facets. 


Principal 
Sri Sarada College of Education 
SALEM 636016 S. LAKSHMI 
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PRE-PRIMARY, PRIMARY, SECONDARY 
AND HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Programmes of Pre-primary Education in India 

Education is a lifelong process which begins at birth and 
continues till the end of life. The first three or four years 
of a child are formative. The impressions and sensations 
which the little one starts acquiring leave indelible marks; 
and get internalised in the child’s system. Pre-primary educa- 
tion refers to the educational preparation of the child or the 
learning experiences provided in the desirable direction before 
the child starts going to the regular school. In the Indian scene, 
children between the ages three and five years are sent to 
Nursery, Kindergarten, Montessori and such schools which 
provide pre-school education. 

The need for pre-school education is felt since for the 
physical, social, intellectual, psychological and emotional 
health of children, this period in life is crucial, as it is impres- 
sionable and formative. 

(a) Physical health: The child is growing out of infancy 
and continues his period of vigorous physical activity. His 
limbs are strong, flexible and active. He is the wanderer and 
explorer and he needs spacious place for physical growth. 
Here he needs objects and materials with the help of which he 
continues his exploration. He needs an affectionate teacher 
who will understand him in all his moods and help him to be 
himself and to learn. 

(b) Social health: At home the picture of society pre- 
sents a scene which had been different two decades ago. The 
joint family is replaced by the nuclear family, Small family 
norms have been accepted by most people. Both the parents, 
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in most homes, are breadwinners. Hence the pre-school 
child at home lacks the company of the peer group as well 
as the adoring presence of his grandparents. Perhaps for his 
social membership and play, the nursery school may offer 
him enough opportunity and hence social health. The child 
at this age starts to become an effective member of the group. 
In the absence of group members, he can exercise his imagi- 
nation and in his make-believe world create any number of 
people. 

(c) Intellectual health: The child’s intellectual health starts 
with the desire to explore and to know. He is full of curiosity 
and the enquiring mind is constantly at work. Like the little 
‘Mini’ of Tagore’s Kabuliwallah, this child is at the pre-opera- 
tional stage (Piaget) of development and is full of questions 
about things and people around him. He imagines, sings, 
identifies people and objects and mentally he is ever on the 
alert. 

(d) Psychological health: The pre-school-goer has several 
psychological needs too, which crave satisfaction, for building 
up his psychological health. He is egocentric and views and 
understands the world from his point of view. He asserts him- 
self when the occasion demands. He is independent, sociable 
and friendly but at times he is the subject of an irate temper. 
He manipulates objects, is creative and artistic. Through play 
and fantasy, development of his psyche continues. The pre- 
school creative curriculum in an atmosphere of uninhibited 
freedom offers him the challenges for his psychological health. 

(e) Emotional health: The child in the pre-school looks 
for love and belongingness. He adores his teacher and his 
playmates. It is ‘his’ school and ‘his’ teacher. Emotionally he is 
growing, trying to learn the ‘good’ as different from the ‘bad’, 
the ‘right’ as different from the ‘wrong’. These value-loaded 
terms are not very clear to him at this stage but placed under 
the loving care of a motherly teacher, he feels emotionally 
safe. The school is a place where in a happy environment, 
the child’s emotional health is assured. 

The objectives of pre-primary education are reported by 
the Education Commission of 1964-65 as follows ; 
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(1) Development of good health habits and basic skills for 
personal adjustment, such as toilet habits, dressing, 
washing, cleaning etc. 

(2) Development of desired social attitudes and habits in 
the children so that they should participate effectively 
in group activities and should be sensitive to the rights 
and privileges of others. 

(3) Development of aesthetic sense in children. 

(4) Development of emotional maturity in children so 
that they should be able to understand, accept, control 
and express their feelings and emotions. 

(5) Development and stimulation of intellectual curiosity 
of the children concerning the environment so that 
they should be able to understand the world where 
they live. 

(6) Provision of ample opportunities to the children to 
enable them to explore, investigate and experiment. 

(7) Provision of opportunity for self-expression so that 
creativity in them should be encouraged and deve- 
loped. 

(8) Provision of such conditions as are helpful in the 
development of good physique, muscular coordination 
and basic motor skills. 


Development of Pre-school Education in India 

Froebel’s kindergarten (children’s garden) and Montessori’s 
‘casade bambini’ (children’s home), Pestalozzian experiment of 
‘things before words’ and Rousseau’s pleading for the child’s 
education according to Nature are perhaps unique and delight- 
ful experiences provided for children through pre-school 
education. | 

Dr. Maria Montessori (Italy) came to India in 1940 and 
opened a number of schools in the cities. She also advocated 
specialised teacher-training for the teacher handling small 
children. In 1944 the Sargent Report recommended that the 
Government may provide pre-primary education, The recom- 
mendations are given as follows ; 
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(a) An adequate provision of pre-primary institutions in 
the form of nursery schools or classes is an essential 
adjunct to any national system of education. 

(b) In urban areas where sufficient children are available 
within a reasonable radius, separate nursery schools 
or departments may be provided. Nursery classes should 
be attached to junior Basic Primary Schools. 

(c) Nursery schools and classes should invariably be 
staffed with women teachers who have received special 
training for this work. 

(d) Pre-primary education should in all cases be free. While 
it may not be feasible to make attendance compulsory, 


no efforts should be spared to pursuade parents to send 
their children to school voluntarily. 


(e) The main object of education at this stage is to give 


young children social experience rather than formal 
instruction. 


The report of the Secondary Education Commission (1952- 
53) gives the following recommendations with regard to pre- 
primary education. 

“At the pre-primary stage, nursery schools of various types 
exist in some states but on a very small scale. At this stage 
the child is introduced to the joy of learning through compa- 
nionship and recreational activities and it is slowly guided 
in proper habits of life, cleanliness and healthy modes of 
living as well as in the cultivation of social habits so necessary 
for a community life. In several states there are few nur- 
sery schools run by private organizations or missions and 
where they have been so organized they have done excel- 
lent work. The cost involved and the very limited number of 
trained personnel precludes any large expansion of nursery 
schools. The age of admission to nursery school varies; in 
some states it is between three and five years, in some 
children are trained up to the age of seven.” 


The Report of the Kothari Education Commission (1964-66) 
states : 
“Pre-primary education is of great significance to the 
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physical, emotional and intellectual development of children 
especially those with unsatisfactory background. An enrol- 
ment of 50 per cent in the age-group three to five years and 
5 per cent in the age-group five to six years in the pre-school 
classes will be reasonable target by 1986.” 


The guidelines given by the Report of 1964-66 are: 


(1) Pre-primary education centres should be set up one in 
each of the State Institutes of Education and one in 
each District for the development, supervision and 
guidance of pre-primary education in the area. 

(2) Private enterprise should be made largely responsible 
for setting up and running primary centres, the state 
assisting with grants-in-aid on the basis of equalisation. 

(3) Experimentation in pre-primary education should be 
encouraged specially to devise less costly methods of 
expanding it. 

(4) Children’s play centres attached to as many primary 
schools as possible under the guidance of primary 
school teachers will help to smoothen the transition 
from infancy to formal school. 

(5) The State should maintain State and District level play 
centres, train pre-primary teachers, look after research 
and preparation of literature on pre-primary education, 
supervise and guide pre-primary schools and training 
institutions, assist private agencies with grants-in-aid 
and run pre-primary schools. 

(6) The programme of pre-primary schools should be flexi- 
ble and consist of various types of plays, mainly learning 
activities accompanied by sensory education. 

(7) Co-ordination should be maintained among the different 
agencies that work in the field of pre-primary edu- 
cation. 


At present, pre-primary schools of a wide variety are found 
all over the country, in every nook and corner of the rural and 
urban areas. It is not uncommon to find one nursery school 
in every street of a city. In a few of these schools, which are 
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planned with care and designed for this type of education, the 
Montessori method or Froebel’s kindergarten method or a 
judicious combination of both is followed. But such schools 
are very few. 

The mushroom growth of play schools, nursery schools and 
pre-primary schools, as they are established in most cases 
without any consent or guidance from the competent authori- 
ties appear to be commercial propositions, where a heavy fee 
is charged for the training of the nursery child. Educated as 
well as uneducated parents, feel the need for pre-primary 
education for their children and admit them in some school, 
which exhibits a good name board, irrespective of the atmos- 
phere or the instructional strategies followed. 

Steps should be taken to give guidance to these schools. 
The Government should take up the necessary measures to 
safeguard the formative years of our children from schools 
which do not provide education worth the name. The format 
of pre-school education, asis prevalent in the USSR, UK 
and some other countries is worth emulating. The children 
who are considered human resources of the future by these 
countries are given the best type of education, needed during 
this period of the life of children. Our pre-primary education 
needs to be critically appraised and implemented properly. 


Primary Education 


Formal schooling begins with primary education, The first 
five years of education are crucial for pupils since the basic 
three R’s (reading, writing and arithmetic) and fundamentals in 
sciences, social studies and other vital subject experiences are 
provided. Universal and compulsory primary education, as 
envisaged in the Constitution of India, emphasises the fact that 
all citizens of the country should be educated compulsorily up 
to a minimum level of education. Primary schools lay the 
foundation for further education. Hence this should be consi- 
dered as the most important aspect of schooling, and deserves 
maximum encouragement. 


Primary education caught the attention of the authorities 
at the close of World War I. A new wave was ushered in 
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politically, socially and culturally. This period was marked by 
(a) Indianisation of educational services, and (b) the transfer of 
the education departments to popular control. 

Fifty per cent of the posts of the Indian Education Service 
were handed over to Indians in 1919. In 1924, the recruitment 
to the Education Service was discontinued. The Provincial 
governments were allowed to organize their own educational 
services. Perhaps this was the forerunner for bringing in 
education in the state list when the nation became free. More 
and more Indians were recruited in education. The British 
element was almost eliminated after 1937. When the provincial 
legislatures (1919) were formed, the Departments of Education 
were transferred (1921) to the control of Indian ministers res- 
ponsible to the legislature. 

In 1937, provincial autonomy was introduced. This gave 
the right to Indians to control several branches of the state 
administration. One significant political change in the desired 
direction was, that the Indian National Congress became 
successful in elections and assumed office in many of the states 
of India. The country became politically free in 1947. Indians 
were in control of education at all levels and in all places. 
These changes augured well for the progress of mass edu- 
cation. The supporters of compulsory education brought 
forward their case for elementary education before the Indian 
officers and ministers who were elected from among the 


people. 


Ganpbuisi’s REFORMS 
Primary education secured further fillip from the social 


reforms of Gandhiji after World War I. Gandhiji organized 
intensive campaigns to eradicate illiteracy and untouchability 
and to elevate the status of women. The standard of living of 
the workers in industry and agriculture needed to be improv- 
ed. The vital role, that rural India could play was stressed and 
rural reconstruction at all levels was attempted. A change of 
heart was visible. Primary education which was considered 
as impossible for the poor and demoralising for women, was 
no longer considered so. Instead, the eagerness to introduce 
compulsory education became evident. 
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Regarding the cultural aspects, there were favourable 
trends towards primary education. Democracy has become an 
accepted form of Government, thanks to the liberal influences 
from England and the efforts of our national leaders. Edu- 
cation of all citizens was looked upon as essential for the 
success of democracy. Education became the important means 
for improving the lot of the people. 


The Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in 
India (1927-32) states, “A burst of enthusiasm swept children 
into school with unparallel rapidity, an almost childlike faith 
in the value of education was implanted in the minds of the 
people. Parents were prepared to make almost any sacrifice 
for the education of their children. And enlightened women 


began to storm the citadel of old time prejudice against the 
education of girls.” 


India after independence opted for a democratic socia- 
listic republic for administration. The Indian Constitution 
(1950) emphatically pronounced through its Directive, the 
provision of free and compulsory education for all children up 
to the age of fourteen, 

In 1964-66, the Education Commission made an all India 
survey of primary education and tried to translate the consti- 
tutional directive into action through its recommendations. 
The objectives were threefold, universal provision, universal 
enrolment and universal retention. 

Primary education of five years should be provided for all 
children by 1975-76 and seven years of education, by 1985-86. 
Wastage and stagnation should be avoided at all stages. Not 
less than 80 per cent of pupils who enter standard I should 
reach standard VII ina period of seven years. After reaching 
class VII, ifthe pupils have not yet reached the age of 14, 
they should be retained in the School, and given courses for 
short duration which would have vocational bias. Each state 
and district was to prepare a perspective plan for the 
development of primary education taking into account the 
stage of development already reached, 

The Commission also recommended that lo 


wer primary 
schools including single teacher schools should be 


set up within 
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a mile from the home of every child. Higher primary or 
middle schools should be available within three miles from the 
home of every child. Enrolment should be increased in 
schools, the objective and the target being education for all 
children below fourteen. 


Universal retention was another important feature of pri- 
mary education stressed by the Education Commission. The 
report stated that children who enter standard 1 should 
continue every year, without dropping out, till they leave the 
school, atthe age of 14. Stagnation and wastage were very 
higheven as early as in class 1. Preventing and reducing the 
wastage rate was very important. Classes 1 and 2 could be 
considered as one unit. One year of pre-school education may 
be introduced. Approaches such as playway could be used for 
small classes. 


Wastage and stagnation in other classes should be reduced. 
For this, part-time education based on nationwide improvement 
of primary education is advocated. Children in the age group 
11 to 14 years should be provided with at least education for 
one year depending on their convenience. But this minimum 
duration of one year should be insisted upon for all such child- 
ren. In the case of pupils who desire to have higher primary 
education on a part-time basis, provision could be made for the 
same. 

The recommendations of the National Policy of Education, 
1968 is worthy of notice, specially in regard to the provision of 
free and compulsory primary education. It recommended: 
«Strenuous efforts should be made for the early fulfilment of 
the Directive Principle of State Policy under Article 45 of the 
Constitution seeking to provide free and compulsory educa- 
tion for all children up to the age of fourteen. Suitable pro- 
grammes should be developed in schools and to ensure that 
every child who is enrolled in school successfully completed 
the prescribed course.” Dr. J.P. Naik, the great educationist, 
suggested that in an intensive and sustained programme of 5 
to 10 years duration, universal primary education should be 
achieved. More encouragement should be given for girls and 
for pupils from the poorer sections of the society. 
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The draft National Educational Policy (1979) states that free 
education for all children up to the age of 14 should be made 
available. Non-formal education and part-time education are 
two other suggestions offered. 


At present as per the Directive Principle of State Policy, 
free education between the ages 6 and 11 years has been intro- 
duced in all states of India, except perhaps ina few states 
such as Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Orissa. The girl 
students and students belonging to the backward community get 
free education here. With the exception of Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Sikkim and Tripura all other states have free pri- 
mary education. Instead of adopting punitive measures for 
parents who do not send their children to schools, methods of 
providing incentives such as mid-day meals, uniforms and 
books are followed. Thanks to the Five Year Plans of India, 
almost all the states in India have increased the number of 
primary and higher primary schools to such an extent that even 
in the remote villages, there are schools where eager children 
do get the benefit of primary and higher education if they 
desire the same. 

Article 45 of the Constitution has fixed the year 1960 as the 
period by which compulsory primary education would be pro- 
vided for all children. But till date we have not reached the 
target of 100 per cent. The causes are many. Increase in 
population, cost of the programme, inadequacy of programmes, 
lack of compulsion, poverty and prejudice against girls’ educa- 
tion are stated to be the causes for not reaching the target of 
universal primary education till today. The latest New Policy 


of Education (1986) has fixed the same target with a new 
deadline. 


Ina democracy like ours, where the element of compulsion 
is resented, even when it is for the good of the citizens, slow 
Progress alone is possible. Many of our primary schools do not 
Provide education worth the name. The villager feels like 
the labourer that sending his children to school is wasteful 
expenditure of time, money and energy. Only ifthe department 
of education and the schools take up this task seriously and 
enlist students by providing proper education and incentives, 
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could the fulfilment of the target of universal primary educa- 
tion for all our children as envisaged in the Directive Princi- 
ples of State Policy is possible. 


Secondary and Higher Secondary Education 


Primary education is the foundation of the superstructure of 
education. Secondary education begins where primary education 
ends. Literacy and learning of the 3 Rs are considered the major 
objective of primary education. But if education ends at this 
age, psychologically when the pupils’ potentialities are waiting 
to be developed during and after the age of 13 to 14 years, 
it amounts to the laying of the foundation without a building on 
it. Secondary education is essential for training our young 
pupils to be effective members of the society. The individual’s 
potentialities are developed; his ability, aptitudes, and attitudes, 
interest and character are shaped at this stage. After secondary 
education he enters life knowledgeably and mentally alert. 


As a nation building endeavour, quality education at the 
secondary stage is essential. Teachers for primary schools are 
drawn from secondary schools. To develop specialisation in 
areas of knowledge and for undergoing professional compe- 
tence, students opt for higher education for which the basis 
is formed at this stage. Thus secondary education establishes 
the link between primary and higher education. Hence it is 
necessary that a strong primary education should be provided 
to enable pupils to enter the high schools with the expected 
entry behaviour. The effective terminal behaviour resulting from 
secondary education alone will help the student either to opt 
for higher education or choose a job for satisfying his ‘bread 
and butter aim’. Our developing country requires a strong 
edifice of secondary education for its economic growth. This 
basis helps the citizens in planning the future economy of the 
nation. 


The history of secondary education from the British period 
could be traced in five chronological steps : 


1. From the beginning of the British rule to Wood’s 
Despatch (1854). 
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2. From 1854 to the Indian Universities Commission in 
1902, 

3. From 1902 to the Montford Reforms in 1921, 

4. From 1921 to India’s Independence in 1947, and 

5. From 1947 to the present period. 


STAGE 1 (1854) 


The Madrasas of the Muslim society and the Veda 
Pathashalas of the Gurukul system were still there when the 
Britishers took control of secondary education. They were not 
able to comprehend the Indian system, where a wide variety 
of educational systems were prevailing, since the cultures were 
many and the languages were innumerable. With English lan- 
guage as the medium of instruction the British rulers were try- 
ing to build up a uniform system of education for the country 
under their rule. Lord Macaulay with his theory of Downward 
Filtration believed in educating a few at the top and with their 
help achieve ‘filtration’ of education to the masses. His 
Minutes are still considered as a good beginning for the Wes- 
tern type of secondary education in India. In 1835, schools 
teaching European science and literature were started. English 
became the court language in 1837. In 1849, Lord Hardinge 
passed a resolution for educated Indians to be recruited under 
the British in India. The secondary schools were only 52 in 
1852 but Indian subjects started preferring Western education 
and gradually the traditional system was being discarded. 


STAGE 2 (1854-1902) 


The recommendations of the Wood’s Despatch could be 
considered as a milestone in the spread of secondary edu- 
cation in India. In 1854, the grant-in-aid system was brought 
in. In Bombay, Madras and Calcutta universities were started 
in 1857 which had far reaching effect on the existing secon- 
dary system of education. Matriculation Examinations be- 


came the regulating factor for the students at the end of the 
course. 


The limitations of the Despatch were that the education 
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given was neither life-oriented nor job-oriented. The Matricu- 
lation Schools were producing ‘clerks’ to work in the offices of 
the British East India Company. That was all. The rich langu- 
ages of India, whether the mother-tongue or the vernacular, 
were neglected totally. 

To remedy the defects of secondary education at the time, 
the Hunter Commission (1882) proposed the following recom- 
mendations: 

High school education should be regarded not only as a 
preparation for the university but should be an excellent, 
self-sufficient and complete education as a preparation for the 
future. To fulfil this objective, high schools should be bilateral, 
providing two parallel courses, one course leading to the 
university and the other terminal and complete by itself, 
enabling the youth after leaving the school to be proficient 
vocationally, in business and other fields of life-oriented 
education. 


Diversified courses for the first time were suggested by the 
Hunter Commission. This aspect of education was too early to 
be followed. Hence it did not work out as planned. Secondary 
education was on the increase. 


STAGE 3 (1902-1921) 

The Indian Education Commission of 1902 recommended 
and brought the secondary schools by the University Act of 
1904 under the universities. Several rigorous regulations were 
laid by the Act to control the secondary schools. After some 
years this was also resented and in some states the Board of 
Secondary Education was started to control the schools, to 
formulate the curriculum and conduct the examinations. 
Financial stability, staff, and curriculum were to be carefully 
looked into before the grant was given to a private school. 
Large grants were given to good schools which worked as a 
motivation for their success and qualitative education. The 
Resolution of 1904 relieved the universities of the control of 
secondary schools and the responsibility of granting them 
recognition. 

The Calcutta University Commission (1917) chaired by 
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Michael Sadher gave the following suggestions : 

The dividing line between the university and the secondary 
school courses should be drawn at the intermediate examina- 
tion than at the matriculation. Government should therefore 
create the intermediate colleges which would provide instruc- 
tions in art, science, medicine, and engineering. These 
colleges might be run as separate institutions or as part of 
secondary schools. A board of secondary and intermediate 
examination with the representatives of the Government, 
university, high schools and intermediate colleges be esta- 
blished and entrusted with the administration and control of 
secondary education. 

These recommendations were accepted by several provin- 
ces. Schools and colleges increased. The issues of teachers’ 
training, salary and service conditions were yet to be taken 
up. 


STAGE 4 (1921-1947) 

The next committee to review education was the Hartog 
Committee (1929). The secondary schools were still dominated 
by the matriculation examination of the university which led 
to many failures in the examinations. The Committee sugges- 
ted the retention of boys in the middle vernacular schools and 
they could go for rural pursuits. Better and more prolonged 
training for teachers was also suggested. 


The Sargent Report (1944) came out with recommendations 
based on the comprehensive report on post-war education 
development, by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 
The recommendations of the Sargent Report are noteworthy: 


1. The high school courses should cover 6 years and pupils 
above 11 should be admitted. 


2. Entry to high schools should be on a selective basis, only 
promising students should be admitted into the high 
school. 


3. One out of every five in thé appropriate age-group 
should be given admission; 
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4. High schools should be of two main types, namely 
(a) academic, and (b) technical. The objective of both 
was to provide an all-round education for the students 
with preparation for later life. 

5. Curriculum should be made flexible depending on the 
need of the society. The existing teacher-training faci- 
lities were to be increased. 


Because of these reports, secondary education schools in- 
creased from 4,888 in 1917 to 12,693 in 1947. The number of 
trained teachers increased too. The mother-tongue was also 
used as the medium of instruction. Comprehensive courses and 
vocational subjects were introduced. 


STAGE 5 (AFTER 1947) 


Tara Chand Committee, 1948 : Tara Chand, Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, was the Chairman of this 
committee, which made the following recommendations : 

. Admission to the degree course should be preceded by 
a course of primary and secondary education of 12 
years. 

2. Secondary schools should be multilateral. Unilateral 
streams were not to be discouraged. 

. A federal language or language of India should be taught 
at the end of the junior basic stage and should be com- 
pulsory till the pre-secondaiy stage. Federal language 
will become compulsory when English ceases to be the 
medium of instruction at the universities. 

4. At the end of the secondary stage there will be one exa- 
mination. 

. The pay and service conditions of teachers should be as 
recommended by C.A,B.E. 

The other important reports which need to be mentioned 
here are: 

The report of the University Commission (1948-49); 

The Report of the Secondary Education Commission 

(1952-53); 


w 


wn 
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Education Commission (1964-66); 
The Draft National Policy on Education, 1979; and 
The National Education Policy, 1986. 


University Education Commission, 1948-49 (Dr. Radhakrishnan) 


The Commission’s primary recommendations were with 
regard to the universities. 


(a) The standard of admission to university courses should 
correspond to that of the present intermediate examina- 
tion after 12 years of study at a school and at an in- 
termediate college. 


(b) In each province, a large number of well equipped and 
well staffed intermediate colleges to be established. 


(c) A large number of occupational institutions be opened 
to divert students to different vocations after 10 to 12 
years of schooling. 


The Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53 


The Secondary Education Commission also known as 
Mudaliar Commission, the chairman being Dr. A. Lakshmana- 
swami Mudaliar, reports a number of valid recommenda- 
tions regarding secondary education in India. The Commission 
suggested the reorganisation of the educational pattern of 


education, diversification of secondary education and reform in 
the examination system. 


Secondary education should start after four years of 
primary education or junior basic stage. It should include 
three years of middle or senior basic and four years of higher 
secondary. 


The first degree course should be of three years’ duration 
after higher secondary. There should be multipurpose schools 
at higher secondary levels and students should be encouraged 
to join professional and technical courses after higher secon- 
dary, according to their interests and aptitudes. Public schools 
should continue and the state government should open some 
residential schools in the rural areas. 
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The regional language should be made the medium of 
instruction. Activity methods should be adopted. Trained 
guidance officers and career masters should bé appointed in all 
secondary schools to help the students in choosing the most 
suitable vocation. 


Constant and realistic appraisal of the pupils’ progress 
should be made throughout his career. Efforts should be made 
to design new evaluation and testing procedures which would 
not be a test of memory only, but a measure of the pupils’ edu- 
cational growth. Service conditions of teaching personnel 
should be improved by raising their pay scales and introducing 
uniform procedure for the recruitment of teachers in all 
schools and by extending the retirement age to sixty. In addi- 
tion to these amenities like free education to their children, 
free medical aid and residence near the school may also be 
provided. The Director of Public Instruction will be the chair- 
man of the Board of Secondary Education. State advisory 
boards of education should guide and advise the education 
departments. 


These recommendations led to high schools being upgraded 
into higher secondary schools. Some of the schools adopted 
the comprehensive system of the multi-purpose schools. Under 
the Five Year Plans of India, the new system began to operate 
effectively both under the centre and the states, 


Report of the Education Commission, 1964-66 


The following are the major recommendations of the re- 
port presented by the Education Commission chaired by Prof. 
Kothari : 


1. A pattern of education consisting of three successive sta- 
ges was represented, that is, primary stage of 7to 8 
years; lower secondary stage of 2 to 3 years of general 
education and 1 to 3 years of vocational education; a 
higher secondary stage of 2 years of general education 
or lto 3 years of vocational education. The higher 
secondary courses were to have provision for specialised 
studies in different subjects. 
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2. Secondary education should be vocationalised. A variety 
of part time and full time facilities to meet the special 
needs of boys and girls were to be provided. 

3. The third objective was to achieve equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. For this, tuition should be made free 
to all needy and deserving students. Scholarships should 
be provided liberally. Quality of education should be 
improved by a well-regulated scheme of expansion, pro- 
per planning and location of schools, improvement of 
teaching methods and guidance and better supervision, 


The Draft National Educational Policy, 1979 


The following were the recommendations of the Draft 
National Educational Policy of 1979 : 


(a) Twelve years school education comprising primary and 


secondary stages and three years of under-graduation 
course. 


(b) Vocationalisation of secondary education. Education at 
the +2 stage should be split into the academic and the 
vocational courses and only students who opt for the 


academic courses will continue higher education at 
college. 


The National Education Policy (1986) considers education in 
general and secondary and higher secondary education as a 
great challenge. Attention is focussed on the vocationalisation 
at the +2 stage. After passing this course, students should 
either seek employment or be self-employed. A large number 
of vocational streams are recommended. The academic streams 
are to be revamped and introduced with refreshing difference, 
so that after their +2 certification, candidates could opt for 
professional courses such as engineering, medicine, business 
management and several others. 

Navodaya Vidyalayas are recommended by the Commission. 
The objective is to provide free secondary and higher 
secondary education to talented students who belong to the 
rural areas. These schools will be provided with plenty of 
infrastructural and other facilities to develop the creative 
potentiality of pupils. These will be schools with positive 
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differences. The public school pattern will be followed in 
the school administration. Thus, under the New Policy of 
Education, well established secondary schools will strive for 
excellence, national integration, and personality development 
of pupils. 

Some of the evils in our secondary education system are 

listed below : 

(1) Under the pretext of philanthropy, schools without 
proper facilities start functioning. They are run more as 
commercial propositions. In such shools welfare of 
pupils and their personality development are ‘unimpor- 
tant. 

(2) Teachers lack concern and accountability in most of 
these schools since they have no job security and are 
paid poorly. 

(3) Most of these substandard institutions have no buildings 
worth the name, nor do they have playground facilities. 
The mushroom growth of these schools is alarming. 


To conclude, education at the secondary level occupies a 
crucial position between primary schooling and higher educa- 
tion. Hence great care must be exercised by all concerned to 
make this vital area of education ‘excellent’. 


Equality of Educational Opportunity 

The right to education is one of the fundamental rights 
enshrined in the Constitution of India. All citizens are free to 
exercise this right. They are free to choose the courses they 
wish to offer and they are free to pursue their education in 
any part of India. Equality of educational opportunity is also 
enshrined in the Directive Principles of State Policy. It means 
educational opportunity should be provided on an equal foot- 
ing to all citizens. Of course, ‘equality of opportunity’ and 
‘uniform or same opportunity’ are not the same. The terms 
differ in their meaning depending on the level of education, 

Universal primary education is based on the Declaration 
of Human Rights, which states that irrespective of caste, creed, 
religion or language, citizens of the world are entitled to 
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primary education up to the age of 14 years. The Directive 
Principles in the Indian Constitution support it. India is a land 
of diverse cultures, languages, traditions and religions. Several 
invasions from abroad, including that of Great Britain has 
brought about further diversity. Casteism is an evil which is 
eating at the very vitals of this nation. Thus in the context of 
primary education, the right of all children, irrespective of 
caste, sex and other considerations, should be respected and 
100 per cent literacy is the target to be achieved in the near 
future. Unless the foundation stone of primary education is 
laid strongly, the super edifices of education will become 
weak. Equality of educational opportunity is indispensable for 
all our children who should have the opportunity to study in 
schools, up to the age of 14 years. 


In secondary and higher secondary education, as also at 
colleges, students should have the option to select courses 
according to their aptitude. Irrespective of the community or 
the economic level of the student, opportunities to opt for 
courses and pursue education should be provided. 


The Education Commission (1964-66) observes that to 
build an egalitarian and humane society, equality of opportu- 
nity to all sections of population must be ensured, In the 
context of the present Indian society, this is all the more 
significant, considering the three overlapping and interactive 
systems of stratification. They are on the basis of (1) caste, 
region or religion, (2) economic background, and (3) sex. In 
an egalitarian society, the obstacles posed by these stratifica- 
tions should be overcome. The solution lies in providing 
equality of educational opportunity to all. 


Equality of educational opportunity can be viewed from 
four angles : (a) Understanding of the concepts and the need 
for equalisation of educational opportunity; (b) the problems 
faced in providing such opportunities; (c) the reorganisation 
of the educational system to achieve the target of an egalita- 
rifn society; and (d) the situation regarding equalisation of 


educational opportunities in the industrialised societies and its 
implication for Indian education, 
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The Need for Equality of Educational Opportunities 


In a democratic social system, all individual citizens should 
be treated as equal and all of them should get equal opportu- 
nity for advancement. Education is one of the most impor- 
tant means of upward mobility. Through education, the indi- 
vidual aspires to achieve higher status, position and income. 
Opportunities for education should hence be made available 
to all. When educational opportunities are not equally distri- 
buted, as in the case of the public school system, which caters 
to the members of the highest social stratum, the inequalities 
in the social structure will continue to be perpetrated. The 
‘haves’ will continue to be ‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’ will con- 
tinue to be poorer and oppressed. In this light, one has to 
view equality of educational opportunity. The goal is thought 
of in terms of establishing a natural order of inequality based 
on differences of innate capacity. This means that every indi- 
vidual should have similar opportunities for securing education 
and should profit by it to the extent he has natural talent. 

The need for focusing attention on equality of educational 
opportunity is due to the following reasons : 

1. It is required for establishing a society in which there 

will exist equality and social justice for all. 

2. Through education, the success of democratic institu- 
tions is assured. 

3. Equality of educational opportunity will ensure advance- 
ment of the nation. Education as human resource deve- 
lopment enriches the individual and hence the whole 
society. 

4. Specialised abilities and talents will be discovered and 
society at large will] benefit. 

5. A close link between manpower needs of the society 
and the availability of skilled personnel will be esta- 


blished. 


PROBLEMS 
Inequality rather than equality is perpetrated through 
education. Elite control is predominant in our system_of 
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education. The schools practise segregation, based on caste, 
creed, colour or order. The rich people, for example, send 
their children to public schools or elitist matriculation schools. 
In certain schools, children and teachers of one particular 
religion are preferred and these schools come under ‘minority 
institutions’. They enjoy freedom which other schools do 
not have. These schools propagate segregation and inequality. 

In localities such as rural areas, where no primary, secon- 
dary or college level institutions exist, young people do not 
have the same opportunity for education, which others who 
have such institutions in the neighbourhood have. This prob- 
lem could be solved by providing a wide spectrum of educa- 
tional facilities in all places. 


A large section of our people are poor and they cannot 
send their children to elite schools where heavy fees are charg- 
ed. Stagnation and wastage result in most cases and children 
of poor families seldom find the opportunities for growth. 
Most of them do not even complete their primary school 
education. Abolition of fees and a general scheme of scholar- 
ship could be of great help to such pupils. 


Another problem that confronts is that children studying 
in poorly equipped schools have to compete with those who 
are exposed to better equipment and facilities both at school 
and at home. Thus, those who get better learning environment 
are able to fare better in life situations. 


The home environment is another important determinant of 
children’s development. Children from poor homes command 
less facilities towards better education compared with those 
from affluent homes. Similarly, the first generation learners 
face more difficulties in learning compared to children of 


educated parents. The inequality becomes wider in such 
cases. 


Sex is another determining factor in education in our Indian 
society which is highly tradition bound and custom ridden. 
Even today, in most homes, girls’ education is not considered 


important as compared to that of boys. The education of girls 
is a much neglected area in our society. 
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The advanced communities in our society opt for good 
education whereas the backward communities are not aware 
of the vital importance which education can play in the life of 
the young. The disparity between the education of the schedul- 
ed castes, tribes and other weaker sections of the society and 
the advanced sections is quite wide. Special attention is hence 
provided for the children of weaker sections of society. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 

1. Adult illiteracy should be removed as soon as possible. 
Like Russia and other progressive nations of the West, 
we should have 100 per cent adult literacy. Prejudices 
and biases concerning social upliftment will hence be 
eliminated. (Adult and non-formal education is dealt 
with in greater detail in a later chapter.) 

2. All efforts should be made to increase the opportunities 
of education for the weaker sections of society such as 
the schedule castes, schedule tribes, backward commu- 
nities and women. 

3. Universal primary education should be made compulsory 
for all children up to the age of 14 years, so that no one 
would suffer for want of education. 

4. Higher education should be properly organized so that 
it remains open to the talented and the meritorious, 
irrespective of caste, creed, colour or sex. 


As per the recommendations of the Education Commission 
(1964-66) for achieving equality of educational opportunity, the 
following measures may be adopted. 

1. The country should work towards a stage when all edu- 
cation would be free. From this point of view, tuition 
fees at the primary stage should be abolished in all the 
schools as early as possible. Next, lower secondary edu- 
cation should also be made free. Within the next ten 
years, higher secondary and college education should be 
made free for deserving students. 


2. Free textbooks and writing material should be provided 
to primary school children. 
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3. Transport facilities should be provided wherever needed. 


This will enable the students to save hostel expenses 
and lead to reduction in scholarship amounts. 


4. The centre and the state should come forward to 
provide liberal scholarships to deserving students at the 
university and school levels. 


5. As a nation, India consists of separate states with their 
own pattern and curriculum in education. Each state 
differs from the others in its standards of education. 
This gap should be narrowed down as far as possible. A 
uniform standard of excellence should be the goal. 

Regarding the education of women and backward classes, 

the education commission has offered positive recommenda- 
tions. 


EQUALITY OP EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND DEVELOPED 
SOCIETIES 


Societies in the West are industrially developed. In such 
societies, education becomes a compulsory investment. Wor- 
kers have to be trained in the skills needed by the work 
environment and modern economy. Education trains man- 
power resulting in the development of science and technology. 
Trained manpower is supplied through schools which become 
the centres for selecting proper personnel for the industries 
and other work environment. Social selection is thus entirely 
the responsibility of the schools. Educational opportunity 


hence becomes an object of political concern in industrialised 
countries. 


According to Halsey in his book The Sociology of Edu- 
cation : 


“The West European and North American countries which 
are highly industrialised are passing through three broad 
phases of educational development. The first stage began in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Universal primary 
education was established during this period. The second 
stage came to an end at the end of World War II. 


During 
this stage America was completing its target of u 


niversal 
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secondary education. The United States and other highly 
developed nations are now passing through phase three. They 
are striving for universal higher education. Educational ex- 
pansion and industrial and economic advancement of these 
nations go hand in hand. Educational expansion eases the 
strain of educational selection but the question of ‘who shall 
be educated’ continues. Whereas developing nations, such as 
the third world countries, are striving hard towards the achi- 
evement of universal primary education, the advanced nations 
are going ahead with their target of universal collegiate edu- 
cation. Thus educational expansion and industrial advance- 
ment are positively related. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is firmly rooted in these countries. Its influence is 
reinforced in advanced society by the impersonal demands of 
the economy for efficiency, for a fluid labour force and for 
national allocation of jobs by tests of fitness to fill them.” 


In most societies however equality of educational opportu- 
nity is practised in a conservative manner. The parents of 
higher classes provide better home environment to the indivi- 
duals. The sons and daughters of professional classes have a 
definite advantage over the children of the labour classes when 
education to professions such as engineering and medicine is 
opted for, The lower class children lack both the language 
as well as numerical ability, which are the two important yard- 
sticks of general intelligence. They are placed in a poor en- 
vironment which does not improve intelligence and hence 


educational achievement. 


InpIA ToDAY 
We are still in the first stage of educational development. 


Universalisation of primary education should be achieved in 
the very near future. Everyone must not only get equal edu- 
cational opportunity but should also be educated compulsorily. 

At the second stage, ability should be the criterion for ad- 
mission. Children of educated parents will naturally get select- 
ed to secondary education. It is worth trying if children of the 
labour class also could compete ability-wise for better edu- 
cation. But now all those who pass out of secondary school, 
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seek admission into institutions of higher education. Ina 
developing economy like ours, only those who are meritorious 
and talented should go in for such education. 


Our educational system needs revamping. The present 
system of examination produces school certificate holders and 
college diploma holders, devoid of proper education. India is 
a developing country where economic growth and industrial 
advancement will be determined by the standards of education 
provided by educational institutions. The problem of equality 
of educational opportunity is a formidable one, which needs to 
be tackled with care and caution. 


Evaluation 
1. Justify the need for pre-primary education of our 
children. 
2. Describe the development of pre-school education in 
India. 


3. What are the recommendations of the S. 


argent Report on 
pre-primary education ? 


.« Mention any three recommendations of the Kothari 
Commission Report on pre-primary education. 

5. What is the place of 

life ? 


6. Explain ‘Universalisation of Primary Education’, 
Write notes on : 


(a) Wastage and stagnation 
(b) Dropouts and detention 
(c) Single teacher schools 
(d) Operation blackboard 


. Explain the present system of secondary education in our 
country. 


Primary education in the pupils’ 


x 


9. What are the recommendations of th 
cation Commission on higher educatio: 


10. Explain the concept of equality of educational opportu- 
nity in the context of Indian society today. 


e University Edu- 
n? 


2 
ADULT SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Adult and Non-Formal Education 

As per the New Education Policy : 

«A large and systematic programme of non-formal education 
(NFE) will be launched for school dropouts, for children from 
habitations without schools, working children and girls who 
cannot attend wholeday schools.” 

“Modern technological aids will be used to improve the 
learning environment of NFE centres. Talented and dedicated 
young men and women from the local community will be cho- 
sen to serve as instructors and particular attention paid to 
their training. Steps will be taken to facilitate their entry into 
the formal system in deserving cases. All necessary measures 
will be taken to see that the quality of non-formal education is 
comparable with formal education.” 

“Effective steps will be taken to provide a framework for 
the curriculum on the lines of the national core curriculum 
but based on the needs of the learners and related to the local 
environment, Learning material of high quality will be deve- 
loped and provided free to all pupils. NFE programmes will 
provide participatory learning environment and activities such 
as games and sports, cultural programmes and excursions.” 

«Much of the work of running NFE centres will be done 
through voluntary agencies and panchayat raj institutions. 
The provision of funds to these agencies will be adequate and 
timely. The Government will take overall responsibility for this 
vital sector.” 

Universalisation of primary education for all children up to 
the age of 14 years is considered the most vital goal to be 
achieved in the context of formal education. Universalisation 
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of secondary education will be the next target. Schools offer 
formal education to children up to 15 years. But in the Indian 
society majority of the adult population is illiterate. A demo- 
cracy run by illiterate citizens will cease to be a democracy. 
Education provides the key to freedom and hence a govern- 
ment by the people and for the people. At present more than 
70 per cent of our people are illiterate. According to Prof. 
Saiyadain, if we were to prepare the literacy map of the world 
in which pockets of illiteracy will be coloured in black, India 
will be one black spot on the face of the globe. 


The urgency of the problem of adult literacy is revealed 
through the table showing literacy percentage as per the cen- 
sus figures : 


1951 1961 1971 
Men 24.9 34.4 39.5 
Women 7.9 12.9 18.5 
TOTAL 16.6 24.0 29.35 


As per the literacy percentage of 1971, 386 million Indians 
are illiterate. They do not know how to read or write. The 
literacy percentage shows an increase from 1951 to 1971, 16.6 
per cent in 1951 and 29.35 per cent in 1971.. But the number of 
illiterates is on the increase by the addition of 88 million illite- 
rates which is the result of population explosion in our country. 
The expansion of primary education and adult education is 
thus a weak spot in the economic map of India, the ‘weakest 
spot being women’s illiteracy specially in the rural areas. 

The overall national literacy percentage is about 30. The 
percentage of literacy among males is 39.5 and among females 
18.5. Among men 61.5 percentage of literates live in urban 
areas; among females 41.9 per cent of literates live in the urban 
areas and 12.9 per cent in the rural areas. 

The young men and women belonging to the age-group 15 
to 30 years form the potential human resources of the nation. 
The percentage of literacy in this age-group is less than 40. 
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The statewise figures of literacy, as per the census figures of 
1961 and 1971 reveal wide variations. 

The 11 States below the national literacy average of 24.03 
per cent (1961) are Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. Only Himachal 
Pradesh has shown improvement with its literacy rate slightly 
above the national average of 29.3 per cent. Assam, Bihar and 
Rajasthan show a slight improvement of 1 per cent in 10 years. 
States such as Kerala, Maharashtra, Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Himachal Pradesh and Tamil Nadu however show significant 
improvement. The highest literacy rate or literacy percentage 
of 61.24 is in the Union Territory of Chandigarh, the second 
rank of 60.16 per cent being in the State of Kerala. 

School going children up to the end of the primary school 
level have not yet been covered by universalisation of primary 
education, due to causes such as wastage, stagnation and drop- 
out. This problem needs to be tackled separately by formal 
schooling, as discussed earlier. The problem of adult illiteracy 
needs to be tackled too, through non-formal adult educa- 
tion, since no democracy can effectively function when the 
majority of its citizens are illiterate and hence ignorant of the 
very Constitution which has given them a democratic, republic 
type of government. Progress in science and technology and 
hence the nation’s economy is determined by the educational 
levels of the people. As we have observed in the previous 
chapter, there is significant positive relationship between 
people’s education and the economic growth of the nation. 
The higher the educational level, the higher the growth of the 
economy of the country. Bearing this in mind, it is essential to 
attempt at fulfilling the task of adult literacy through non- 
formal education. 


Historical Background 

During the British regime in India, adult education could 
be discussed under four categories : 

1. Period of progress (1918-27), 

2. Period of decline (1927-37), 
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3. Period of enthusiasm (1937-42), and 
4. Period of setback (1942-47). 


1. Period of Progress (1918-27): Political activity was renew- 
ed after World War I. Discussions about adult franchise, home 
rule and other controversial political matters brought about 
political consciousness among Indians. And after the war, the 
soldiers who returned to their home country were full of 
enthusiasm for a new life. The cooperative movement gave 
further fillip to adult education. Great teachers like Rabindra- 
nath Tagore involved young men and women in the academic 
programmes at Santiniketan. Rural reconstruction and social 
work were enthusiastically undertaken by Sriniketan, establish- 
ed by Tagore for rural upliftment and social work. In 1921-22 
the Punjab Government, for the first time, made provision in 
the budget for adult literacy. Night schools were opened and 
3,784 were functioning in 1927 with 98,414 adult students. 


2. Period of Decline (1927-37): Adult education was on the 
decline during the decade 1927-37. It was a period of econo- 
mic depression. The average villager, due to poverty and eco- 
nomic deterioration was not sensitive to the question of achie- 
ving literacy. Political disturbances and communal riots 
disturbed the society. Financial stringency led to the closure 
of many of the night schools. In Punjab, where during the 
previous decade adult literacy campaign was encouraged, 
most of the schools for adults were closed. Only 189 schools 


were functioning during the period of decline of adult edu- 
cation. 


3. Period of Enthusiasm (1937-42); There was much political 
turmoil during this decade. Dr. Labuach attempted to popu- 
larise adult functional literacy by the famous slogan, “Each one 
teach one”. Sri C, Rajagopalachari, the then Chief Minister of 
Madras province, was a staunch advocate of adult education. 
He himself wrote several textbooks in his simple specific style, 
for adult education. Dr. Syed Hussain, the then Education 
Minister of Bihar, went from village to village with his black- 
board and chalk to teach adults functional literacy. Adult 
education came to be accepted as a definite responsibility of 
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the Government. Punjab made tremendous strides during this 
period of enthusiasm. The whole nation started planning 
seriously for the education of illiterate adult citizens. 

4. Period of Setbak (1942-47): World War II (1939-45) bro- 
ught about in its wake in every country, including India, com- 
munal riots, upheavals and economic depression. All nation- 
building activities were temporarily stopped. Adult education 
also suffered a setback. The country began to experience the 
pinch of war. National morale was low and communalism was 
on the increase. 


Adult Education after Independence 

A new era for adult education dawned when India became 
free in 1947. The provinces and the Government at the centre 
were planning for it. The Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion set up a committee in 1948, to frame the scheme for adult 
education. For the first time perhaps, from mere adult literacy 
program, sincere efforts were being made towards functional 
literacy, relating to agriculture, health and education in citi- 
zenship, and in other areas. Adult education received the new 
name, ‘social education’ since education of the adult was view- 
ed in totality for his effectiveness as a member of the society. 

A new landmark in adult social education was obvious in 
1967, when the Central Ministers of Education, Agriculture, 
Information and Broadcasting started the Farmers’ Functional 
Literacy Programme. The target population was one million 
farmers in 100 districts. Apart from reading and writing as 
part of the literacy drive, these farmers were provided 
with better knowledge about agriculture, insecticides, modern 
methods of farming and other important facts. The objec- 
tive was to step up agricultural production and productivity 
by providing the farmer with better knowledge about his 
occupation. By 1971-72, about 70,000, farmers were profiting 
tremendously by the functional literacy programmes. 

The periods of the Five Year Plans starting from 1951 were 
the growth period for non-formal, social education of adults. 
The Ministry of Education began to coordinate with adult edu- 
cation programmes during the first plan period. During the 
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Second Five Year Plan period (1956-61), the Indian Govern- 
ment undertook the task of training Social Education Organi- 
zers, accordingly their curriculum and textbooks were prepar- 
ed. Research and processing of information to states were en- 
couraged. Social education workin the different states was 
being coordinated. 

Further progress in social education of the adult was made 
possible during the Third Five Year Plan (1961-66). Institutions 
such as Janta Colleges, Community Centres,Gram Raksha 
Dals, Farmers’ Clubs, and Mahila Samitis were established in 
villages. Training of social education workers was undertaken, 
Production of textbooks for neo-literates and institution of 
public libraries for adults were also undertaken. Adult educa- 
tion was progressing fast during the first three Five Year Plans, 
thanks to the earnest effort made by both the Central and State 
governments. 

During the Fourth Plan period (1969-74) an insignificant 
amount of rupees 3 crore was allotted for social adult educa- 
tion. Assistance to voluntary agencies and production of litera- 
ture for neo-literates were the schemes adopted by the Central 
Government. Two other programmes worth mentioning were 
the Farmers’ Functional Literacy Programme and Workers’ 
Social Educational Institutes. 

The attitude towards adult education became indifferent 
during the Fifth Five Year Plan period (1974-79) also. Rupees 
10 crore were allotted for the scheme. But no specific scheme 
encouraging adult education was either planned or implemen- 
ted. 

The term ‘Adult Education’ has been replaced by Adult 
Literacy in the Plan Outline. Thus the more comprehensive 
adult education has been narrowed down to the learning of 
mere 3 R’s, reading, writing and arithmetic. 


DEFINITION OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education refers to the education of adults who are 
over 18 years of age, through non-formal methods. According 
to Barker, “Adult education is given ona parttime basis and 
therefore given concurrently with work and the earning ofa 
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living.” Bryson states, “Adult education includes all activities 
with an educational purpose, carried on by people, in the 
ordinary business of life, who use only part of their energy to 
acquire intellectual equipment.” 

Adult education in India is approached in two ways. Illi- 
terate adults are provided with literacy, which is knowledge of 
the 3 R’s. And adults who have already benefited from some 
schooling are provided with ‘continuation education’. 

With the dawn of independence, the meaning of the term 
adult education changed to social education. Abul Kalam 
Azad, the first Education Minister of India, stated that our 
illiterate adults should not be taught the mere three R’s, but 
through non-formal methods, they should be sufficiently 
educated for effective social living. Hence the term ‘social 
education’ was used. 

The objectives of social education are threefold : 


1. spread literacy among illiterate adults, 
2. develop in the masses, a positive attitude towards edu- 
cation, and 
3. inculcate in the adult citizen sensitivity to his duties and 
rights as a citizen. 
Social education is a course of study directed towards the 
production of consciousness of citizenship among adults. 
(Humayun Kabir) 
The curriculum of social education will consist of (1) lite- 
racy, (2) knowledge of the rules of health, (3) training for 
economic improvement, (4) a sense of citizenship with cons- 
ciousness for rights and duties, and (5) healthy form of recrea- 
tion suited to the needs of the community and the individual. 


FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 

According to UNESCO, “Functional literacy should be taken 
to mean any literacy operation conceived as a component of 
economic and social development projects.” 

Suppose the farmer would like to undergo adult education, 
learning of the 3 R’s may not be as vital to him as learning 
about agriculture, better farming methods, and related things. 
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Books pertaining to his field of occupation will help him to be 
better equipped for his living. Traditional literacy stops with 
reading, writing and arithmetic and does not go beyond this. 
It is rigid and narrow and is viewed upon by the erstwhile 
illiterate adult as a course of education, not relevant or mean- 
ingful in the context of his job or vocation- Functional literacy 
is more meaningful to him. 


The report of the Education Commission (1964-66) states : 


1. Functional literacy should be, as far as possible, work, 
based and aimed at creating attitudes and interests and 
imparting skills and information which will help a per- 
son to do efficiently whatever work he is engaged in. 

2. It must help ‘the illiterate to interest himself in vital 
national problems and to participate in the social and 
political life of the nation. 


3. It must impart such skills in reading, writing and arith- 
metic as would enable him, if he so wishes, to continue 


his education either on his own or through other avenues 
of informal education. 


The functions of social education are many and could be 


considered from the point of view of the individual and that of 
society. 


INDIVIDUAL FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


(a) Remedial: Adults who were not provided with the 
opportunity of formal education when they were children, are 
now provided education through non-formal means. It is reme- 
dial education in the sense, that what has not been done before 
is remedied or made good by adult education, which equips 
the individual for his life in society. 

(b) Vocational: Social education, apart from teaching lite- 
racy or the 3 R’s to the individual, should also provide him 
with knowledge and skills, relating to his vocation. Commer- 
cial and technical education could be imparted in the urban 
area ; education relating to agriculture, cottage industries and 
handicrafts could be imparted to people in the rural setting. 
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(c) Health: The individual should have adequate knowledge 
about health and nutrition. Children’s health and nutrition 
should be of prime importance to the parents. Prevention of 
contagious diseases, knowledge of child’s health and nutrition, 
environmental hygiene and such important aspects should also 
be taught through social education. 

(d) Social skills; As a member of a group or society at large, 
the adult should be capable of adjustment ina positive way. 
For example, social skills which help him to advance in life 
and to adjust with his fellowmen. These social skills could be 
developed through non-formal education. 

(e) Recreation and leisure: Science and technology have 
adyanced tremendously. Gadgets and machines used in 
work places lessen the individual’s drudgery and provide 
him with more leisure which should be utilised properly. Re- 
creation is one method of relaxation. This should be so plann- 
ed that the time spent is ina manner that is healthy and 
fruitful without affecting family harmony. When leisure time is 
used wrongly, it creates tension for the family members and 
disrupts the total rhythm of the home. Hence, education for 
utilising leisure time properly and with proper recreation 
should also be learnt by the individual through social edu- 
cation. 

(f) Social development: Man is notalways fully satisfied 
when his basic needs alone are satisfied. His interest in culture 
and affiliation to his group and neighbourhood give him recog- 
nition and he feels accepted. This membership of a religious 
group or acultural society are essential for his mental health 
and self-development. Social education should help the adult 
to develop his personality. 


SOCIETAL FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 

(a) Promoting social cohesion: India is a land of diversity. 
People belonging to different language groups, religions, castes 
and communities are divided due to these factors and are 
mostly prejudiced against one another. Each community, 
family and individual behaves like solitary islands, having no 
tolerance or patience with the other. It is always one group 
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against another; one language against another; or one religion 
against another. Thus forces which are meant to unite, 
create biases. Social harmony and cohesion should be develop- 
ed. Instead of intolerance and prejudice, there should be 
mutual understanding and acceptance. Education to this effect 
should be imparted. 

(b) Conservation and improvement of natural resources: Ours 
is a land of rich resources, both natural and human. Geogra- 
phically our land offers a great variety from the sea-shores of 
Kanyakumari to the Himalayan landscape of idyllic Kashmir. 
Our forests, minerals and other natural resources are plentiful. 
But we are not conserving them or protecting them, let alone 
improving them. Destruction of forests due to unlawful cutting 
of trees leads to soil erosion. Rainfall becomes scanty, leading 
to failure in agricultural production. Evendrinking water be- 
comes scarce in many places, such as Tamil Nadu, during 
summer. In states like Karnataka, the programme of tree 
planting every year is implemented with care. Cities become 
beautiful and green due to trees and the air becomes pure and 
fresh. Improvement of resources such as our forests is neces- 
sary. Sanctuaries for wild animals and birds should also be 
taken care of. 

Children and youth form another essential resource of our 
nation. They are human resources and should be cared for, 
protected and improved. No country, which plans for pro- 
gress could ever ignore the development of human resources. 
This could be attempted only by providing school going child- 
ren proper education which would make them worthy citizens 
when they grow up. Similarly, our young men and women 
should be trained to become effective citizens through non- 
formal education. To achieve the conservation and improve- 
ment of our naturaland human resources, social education 
should be imparted to adult citizens. 

(c) Building cooperative groups: No man can live in isolation. 
Improving group cohesion and conserving and improving our 
resources both natural and human are just preliminary tasks 
towards improving and building up of society. Educated 
individual members are necessary for building up groups. 
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Problems of the groups could be studied, analysed and resolved 
in groups. Collective and cooperative actions for solving them 
and a collective evaluation of the net result of actions would 
provide the necessary feedback, for the future. At the same 
time, the individual should not lose his freedom or dignity. 
Individual satisfaction and social progress should be achieved 
to the maximum extent possible. The welfare of the individual 
as wellas the welfare of all citizens should be taken care of. 
For achieving this,education for building up cooperative groups 
and institutions, should be imparted to the adults. 

(d) Inculcating social ideology: The Athenian Government 
allowed full freedom to the individual citizen to grow and 
develop. The Government of Sparta trained the individual to 
live for the society. During the Vedic period in India, the 
individual was willing to sacrifice his welfare for the society. 
In any nation the individual citizen should willingly subordi- 
nate his welfare to that of the nation, since his welfare will be 
assured only when the common welfare of all is assured. Social 
education should impart this ideology of societal good to the 
adult citizens. 


Roe or SOCIAL EDUCATION 


The role of social education is to be defined specifically 
and clearly. Social education aims at strengthening social 
harmony and solidarity among the people. Social education 
should instil in the people an appreciation of the significance 
of the economic development through the Five-Year Plans. 

Science and technology are changing the face of the country. 
Social education is one of the means by which the gap between 
the slow growth of rural areas and the fast growth of urban 
areas could be bridged and transition made smooth. 

Citizens of India should be happy, since life is becoming 
more and more comfortable, thanks to the developments in 
technology and science. Men and women should achieve 
greater technological skills and should also learn to broaden 
their minds and vision. Social education should provide know- 
ledge in this direction. Knowledge of the basic essentials of a 
healthy life and civic education are very important. 
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Majority of our people are followers and cluster round a 
leader. Participative, democratic type of leadership is the best. 


For effective leadership and for effective following, social 
education is a must. 


Thus, social education could have several facets in shaping 
the individual citizen into an effective member of the society. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION MATERIALS 


As in formal schooling, materials which could be used for 
the teaching-learning process in non-formal education could 
be categorised under reading materials and audio-visual mate- 
rials. 

Reading material; 
made interesting. The 
(2) readers, and (3) ge: 


Textbooks and pamphlets could be 
y are categorised under (1) primers, 

neral literature. The primers and readers 
form the basic material for acquiring the reading skill. Gene- 
ral literature is helpful as hobby and as serious reading mate- 
tial. Newspapers form interesting daily reading material to 
adults, since they are interested in local, national and interna- 
tional news. In social education classes, the daily news- 
Paper has proved to be a great attraction. Unwittingly the 
adult student develops speed, comprehension and reading 
skills through reading news everyday. Similarly, periodicals, 
also create a lot of interest in the reader. Weeklies, fortnight- 
ly magazines and monthly periodicals in the several languages 
are helpful in improving reading skills, apart from appealing 
to the mind of the reader, Besides these, charts, maps 


and other visual materials could also be used for developing 
reading skills. 


Audio-visual material: Audio-visual m 
learning in social education of adults as in formal schooling. 
Thanks to advanced electronics and technology, audio-visuals 
are playing a commanding role in every type of learning. The 
blackboard, the bulletin board, films and filmstrips, maps, 
graphs, charts, recorded tapes and television are a few of the 
audio-visual materials that fix learning matter in the mind of 
the learner, irrespective of his age. Computers could also be 


aterials greatly aid 
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introduced gradually with programmes that would better 
facilitate adult social education. 


METHOD OF TEACHING ADULTS 

According to Kumro (Encyclopaedia of Educational Research) 
three methods can be used for teaching adults. They are 
(1) learner-dominated method, (2) teacher-dominated method, 
and (3) cooperative method. 

1. The learner-dominated method: Like child-centred for- 
mal education, the learner-centred method is considered the 
most fruitful, since learning is maximised by self-learning of 
the adult learner. He determines what he would learn and 
how he would learn. Since it leads to need-based learning, 
achievement becomes optimum in this method. It includes 
(a) the trial and error method, where experience is gained by 
drill and practice. The learner repeats his activity, till he 
masters the same. (b) The individual investigation method, 
which refers to learning by insight or resolving a problem by 
reflective thinking and intuition. Reference work in the library, 
use of laboratory and going out on excursions or field trips 
are a few of the methods which help the adult learner get 
involved in learning. (c) The project method, where a project 
is a problematic act, carried to completion in a natural setting. 
The adult learner undertaking a project, as in agriculture, con- 
fronts problems and step by step solves them in the most 
pragmatic way. The learner-dominated methods lead to effec- 
tive learning. 

2. The teacher-dominated method; This method is teacher- 
centred and hence teacher-dominated. The teacher is more 
active than the learner. The following methods are advocated 
for social education of the adults. They are (a) the lecture 
method, (b) counselling, (c) case study, and (d) demonstra- 
tion. 

(a) The lecture method with all its limitations is stil] consi- 
dered one of the important approaches to make the person 
learn. Through a good lecture, within a short period of time, 
much information could be provided. Proper reference work 
and effective lecturing by mastering teaching skills through 
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micro teaching should be used by the teacher. A good lecture 


provokes the learner’s thinking and activates the process of 
learning. 


(6) Counselling is a worthwhile technique in social educa- 
tion. The problems are discussed in detail with the counsellor 
who with his ability and skills helps his client see light and solve 
his problems in the smoothest way possible. The good teacher 
should be skilled in the several techniques of counselling. 


(c) Case study refers to the study of case-history of the 
individual or the institution whose case is studied. Usually 
problem individuals are taken up for case study as also 
sick institutions such as a cottage industry which runs into 
loss for several years continuously. The details of the case his- 
tory are studied carefully, analysed and therapeutic solutions 


offered. It is an effective method when one has to deal with 
problem individuals or units. 


(d) Demonstration is a good method of imparting education 
to children and adults. The teacher, for example, demonstrates 
the method of using a tractor or a harvesting machine in agri- 
culture. For demonstration, the teacher should have sufficient 
knowledge of techniques required for functional literacy of the 
adult. One effective demonstration by an able teacher could 


involve a large group of adult learners in any area of interest 
and life orientation. 


3. Co-operative method: The teacher and the learner 
cooperate effectively in the process of learning. One of the 
methods of cooperation is apprenticeship. The learner learns 
through working in close cooperation with the teacher. It is 
applied in learning mechanical jobs and academic subjects, 
The student gains insight into his vocation by total involve- 
ment and learning gets maximised. A second method of 
cooperation is Group Discussion which is considered a very 
good method for social education. By this method information 
is pooled, differences are bridged and positive attitudes are 
built up. Sociology, politics, Civics and other subjects can be 
discussed thoroughly in brainstorming and other sessions in the 
discussion method. Group discussions Tange from large scale 


W 
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‘forums’ to ordinary conversation or dialogue. It is essential 
that the climate should be healthy and congenial for group 
discussion. Under an effective democratic leader, this method 
helps to maximise social learning. 


AGENCIES OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 

These include (1) teachers, Government servants, volun- 
teers and social education workers; (2) formal educational 
institutions, such as colleges, schools, universities, libraries and 
museums; (3) informal educational agencies, like forums, study 
circles, discussion groups and camps; (4) recreational bodies 
such as theatres, television, societies, clubs and others. 


REPORT OF THE KOTHARI EDUCATION COMMISSION ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 

The Commission recommends the setting up of a National 
Board of Adult Education with the following functions to 
perform : 

1. To advise the Government at the centre and in the 
states, on all matters relating to informal adult educa- 
tion and training and to draw up plans and pro- 
grammes for their consideration. 

2. To promote the establishment, where needed, of agencies 
and services producing literature and other teaching 
material. 

3. To ensure coordination among different ministries and 
officials and non-official agencies. 

4. To review periodically the progress made and to suggest 
changes and improvements. 

5. To promote research and evaluation. 

By mass approach, continuing education and correspon- 
dence courses, the Commission recommends that adult 
social education could be imparted and illiteracy of the 
masses eradicated completely. A National Board of Education 
in which all relevant ministries and agencies would be repre- 
sented, should be established. Similar bodies should be set up 
at the state and district levels. Voluntary agencies working in 
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the field of education should be given all possible encourage- 
ment, both financial and technical. 


NATIONAL POLICY on EDUCATION (1968) —RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) Liquidation of illiteracy is necessary, not only for pro- 
moting participation in the working of democratic insti- 
tutions and for accelerating Programmes of production, 
especially in agriculture, but for quickening the tempo 
of national development in general. Employees in large 
commercial, industrial and other concerns should be 
made functionally literate as early as possible. Indus- 
trial concerns should take the lead for this. Teachers 
and students at various levels should organize literacy 
campaigns, as part of the National Social Service 
programmes. 

(b) Special emphasis should be laid on the education of the 


young farmers and the training of youth for self- 


employ- 
ment, 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION (1972) 


(a) The normal culmination of the 
adult education. 


(b) Educational Strategies in the coming decade should 
have rapid development of adult education, in and out 
of school as one of the important objectives, 

(c) Action must be taken to utilise all existing institutions 
of education for adult education; special adult educa- 
tion institutions should be created which should help 
adults to serve as effective citizens, 
mers and parents. Individual and co 
should be promoted and the work s 
ed that the largest numbers will 
within a short period of time, 


educational process is 


producers, consu- 
mmunity education 
hould be so organiz- 
be covered Properly 


Problems of Adult Education 
(a) Adults do not cooperate easily. 
(b) Devoted and good social education workers are scarce 
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(c) Attendance to a regular time schedule is not adhered 
to. 

(d) On many occasions teachers are not competent enough 
to train adults in the several skills of the vocation, 
especially if the training required is of a technical 
nature. 

(e) Lack of proper equipment poses another hurdle. 

(f) Other problems are social backwardness, lack of suita- 
ble literature and lack of finance. 

But whatever may be the hurdles as envisaged by the 
National Policy of Education of 1986, adult social education 
must be disseminated and reach the masses in as short a period 
as possible as in a world of technocracy and political demo- 
cracy, there is very little hope for a nation which continues to 
have illiterate masses as its people and citizens. 


Evaluation 
1. Explain «Adult Non-formal Education’. Describe the 
organization of adult education in your State. What are 
the problems that one has to face ? 
2. Explain: (a) Adult Literacy 
(b) Social Education 
(c) Adult Education 
(d) Non-formal Education 
3. Discuss the growth and development of adult social 
education in our country. 
4. What are the recommendations of the Kothari Commis- 
sion on Adult Social Education ? Explain. 
5. What are the recommendations of the New Policy of 
Education of 1968 on Social Education ? Explain. 
6. What methods could be followed for imparting adult 
education ? 
7. Explain the different approaches of learner-dominated 
methods. 


8. What are the advantages of the lecture method ? 


9. Describe adult education during the British period and 
compare it with the post-independence era in India. 


3 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


Education has great impact on the life of the people both 
in the field of culture and technical efficiency. Education is 
training the youth to enable them to plan their part effective- 
ly in the social reconstruction and economic deve lopment 
of their country. 

It is interesting as well as enli 
gress and expansion of seconda 
during the post-independence period. The government both 
at the national and at state levels exist on quantitative expan- 
sion. The total number of secondary schools has steadily 
increased. New schools have been opened, existing schools 
have been upgraded. There has been large scale increase in the 
number of secondary schools in rural areas. 


An overall expansion of secondary education in India 
reveals that the growth in the number of secondary schools 
and enrolment therein has been mainly quantitative. 


ightening to review the pro- 
ry education in the country 


Causes for Quantitative Expansion 

1. The extension of facilities of education a 
stage, specially in the rural areas, 

2. The general awakening amon 


population for the need to se 
dary schools. 


3. The Constitution provides fre 
to XI standard. 
4. Equalisation of educational Opportunity, 


5. Introduction of vocational education 
schools. 


t the elementary 


g backward sections of the 
nd their children to secon- 


e compulsory education up 


in higher secondary 


pai 
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6. Opening up many branches of education in colleges and 
universities. 

7. Quantitative expansion at the collegiate level is due to 
the opening up of evening colleges, distance education 
and setting up of Open Universities. 


Problems Due to Quantitative Expansion 


The chief educational objective of our democracy is to pro- 
vide facilities of education for all. But it is not advisable to 
allow indiscriminate opening of high schools and also indiscri- 
minate admission. 

Due to quantitative expansion, the quality of education is 
deteriorating. How to bring quality in education is one of the 
major problems of today. 

The quantitative expansion at the secondary level poses a 
major threat to university education and professional courses. 
A student who has completed higher secondary education 
wishes to seek admission to university courses without knowing 
why he or she should be there. 


This sort of expansion affects the economic development of 
our nation. 

Individual attention and pupil-teacher interactions are not 
possible in a class of forty or fifty students. This leads to in- 
discipline in schools. Again, the difficulty with expansion is 
that it is unplanned, unsystematic and uneven in various regions 
of the country. Moreover, expansion has not been in accord- 
ance with the available facilities in terms of material equipment 
and teachers. This resulted in the dilution of educational stan- 
dards. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION ON 
THE PROBLEM OF EXPANSION 
1. The enrolment policies in secondary schools should be 
based on four criteria. Public demand for secondary 
and higher secondary education; full development of the 
pool of natural ability; capacity of society to provide 
educational facilities at required levels of quality; and 
manpower requirements, 
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So there should be a policy of selected admissions to 

higher secondary and university education to bridge the 
gap between the public demand and available facilities, 

2. A development plan for secondary education should be 

prepared for each district and implemented in a period 

of ten years. All new institutions should satisfy essential 


standards and existing schools should be raised to the 
minimum level. 


3. Best students should be selected for admission to secon- 
dary schools, through the process of self-selection at the 
lower secondary stage and on the basis of external 
examination results and school records at the higher 
secondary stage. 

4. Establishment of a National Council of Home Studies for 
defining areas in which correspondence courses could be 

of profit. 

. There isa need for increased facilities for vocational 

courses of terminal character at the secondary stage. 
The problem of equality and quantity are interrelated. 
Man is distinguished from other animals by his infinite edu- 
cability; and hence education is as vital for the intellectual, 
cultural and spiritual development of man as food is for his 
physical survival. The Principle of equality, therefore, demands 
that facilities and Opportunities for education should be expand- 
ed as much as possible so that each individual can absorb all 
the education that suits his needs, capacities and aspirations. 
All educational systems are thus required to answer the follow- 


ing three questions relatingto the quantitative aspects of edu- 
cation. 


Expansion of Educational Facilities 

Elementary Education: During the past forty years, the 
progress has beeen extremely rapid and our enrolments have 
now reached 86 per cent in the age group of 6 to 11 years and 
40 per cent inthe age group of 11 to14 years. While the 
expansion of facilities actually achieved is indeed commendable, 
we are obviously still far from the goal of universal education 
laid down in the Constitution, 
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Developing the capacity to learn would be more important 
than what is learnt. Lifelong and recurrent education would 
be aimed at. 


Secondary and Higher Education: Since 1947, we have placed 
the highest emphasis on the spread of secondary and higher 
education, refused to accept selective admissions or any curbs 
on enrolments, and allowed free expansion on the basis of 
open-door access, in both government and private institutions. 
Consequently the most rapid expansion in our educational 
history has taken place during this period in secondary and 
higher education. 


Professional and Vocational Education; On the attainment 
of independence high priority was given to the training of 
scientific manpower and to the development of professional 
and vocational education, particularly in agriculture, engineer- 
ing and medicine. The spread of education among girls and 
women has received a great fillip since 1947. Women were 
admitted to courses which were formerly meant only for men. 
After 1947, the educational opportunities to the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes were developed in a fairly big way. 
The programme receives considerable support because of the 
decision to reserve posts under the government and seats in all 
legislatures for the scheduled castes and tribes. 


The quantitative expansion of education is an aspect on 
which we have laid the highest emphasis and in which we have 
made the most rapid progress. We still have a long way to go 
and have not realised even the limited goals we had set before 
ourselves. We have achieved good results in the expansion of 
general secondary and higher education, in the training of 
high level scientific manpower, in the development of profes- 
sional education in agriculture, education of women and 
scheduled castes and tribes. On the other hand, our failures 
are far too glaring. The illiteracy of the masses is still there 
and the absence of effective programmes of adult education 
are the biggest handicaps to progress. The importance of the 
pre-school stage is now recognised all over the world. But in 
this sector we have made little progress and our services reach 
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only two per cent of the age-group. We have not yet been able 
to provide universal education to all children in the age group 
of 6 to 14 years. 

The concentration of effort on the expansion of secondary 
and higher education on the basis of open door admissions 
has created the problem of educated unemployed and ad- 
versely affected quality. 


Basic Cause of the Failure 


Why is it that our efforts at quantitative expansion of edu- 
cational facilities have failed so miserably? Partly the 
failure is, of course, due to the wrong policies and priorities 
adopted. For instance, we did not give adequate priority to 
programmes of adult education, or of universalising elementary 
education, or of vocationalising secondary education and we 
were also not justified in according the highest priority to the 
trio expansion of general, secondary and higher education on 
the basis of open door admissions. But the most important 
reason of failure is the wrong model of the education system 
we adopted, the traditional formal system of single point entry, 
sequential annual promotions from class to class, and full time 
instruction by full time professional teachers. It has been well 
established that the system is more in favour of the statusquo 
than social change that existing vested interests always exploit 
it to strengthen and perpetuate their own privileged position 
and that it encourages conformity rather than Promote healthy 
dissent. 

The traditional system of formal education with its single 
point entry has been organised on the assumption that the 
education of an individual is meant for his childhood and 
youth. Another assumption of the traditional system of formal 
education which is against the concept of lifelong education 
is that there is a dichotomy between education and work so 
that one must do either one or the other, but not both. But 
work and education are not irreconcilable opposites. Work is 
a vehicle for education and education is a tool for improving 
the efficiency of work. They are, therefore, complementary, 
Hence we must include work experience in the educational] 


| 
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system at all levels. 


The traditional system of education recognises only full- 
time education and ignores the two alternative channels of 
part-time education and private study or own-time education. 
But the Education Commission recommended that these two 
alternative channels should be developed on a large scale at 
every stage and in every sector of education and that they 
should be given the same status as full time education. The 
traditional formal system of education emphasized teaching 
rather than learning. But learning is a continuous by product 
of living itself. Learning is also an exclusively personalized 
activity in the sense that every individual has to learn by him- 
self. The kind and quality of living depends essentially on the 
individual himself and on his abilities and effort he puts in. 

The quantitative educational goals which we have now ad- 
opted are conservative and limited which need to be widened 
to meet the requirements of modern societies. What is the new 
goal, in quantitative educational terms, which a modern society 
can set before itself ? It may be described as the creation of 
learning society in which every individual will learn as well as 
teach throughout his life. The learning society would thus be 
far ahead of the contemporary societies in which, despite all 
the progress made, large groups of people still suffer from 
severe limitations on their right to learn. 

What is the programme of action that we might develop 
in India for expansion of educational facilities? The first and 
the most important step would be to abandon our exclusive 
reliance onthe traditional system of formal education and 
to move in the direction of providing lifelong education for 
all or creating a learning society. There would hardly be two 
opinions about the desirability of this goal and of moving in 
this direction, What would, however, be challenged is its 
feasibility. In the new system, it is our abundant human resour- 
ces that will be highlighted and becomea principal tool for 
achieving the maximum expansion at minimum cost. 

It must also be pointed out that it is the dependence on the 
formal system of education with its immense needs of mone- 
tary investment that has widened the gap between the poor 
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and the rich nations. In the new educational system which 
emphasises human effort and mobilization of all social resour- 
ces and institutions for educational purposes, the gap will be 
much smaller and can be more easily bridged. The programme 
is, therefore, more egalitarian, not only on the national scene 
but even in the international field. 


Quality Education 


There are two broad views. The first one is that quality in 
education leads to well-paid jobs. This assumption is the 
great driving force behind educational developments today. 
The other view considers quality education as one in which 
small doses of morality are injected. But quality education is 
not only which prepares people for jobs and leisure but must 
produce people wise enough and adaptable enough to grapple 
successfully with the problems of everyday life. 

To provide an education suited to the needs of tomorrow 
what is taught and how it is taught must include the latest 
developments in knowledge. Knowledge is constantly chang- 
ing. Everyday we learn more of history, geography and 
science; new words emerge and old ones assume new mean- 
ings. Hence quality education must be up to date in content 
as well as in methods. The newest knowledge about the process 
of learning, should find its way into the classroom. 

But quality education must be more than a mere acquisition 
of facts. John Dewey said, “The sole direct path to securing 
improvements in the methods of instruction and learning con- 
sists in centering upon the conditions which exact, promote 
and test thinking.” Hence mere factual knowledge is just not 
enough. The teacher must be more concerned with arousing 
curiosity than with disciplining the memory, more with the 
students’ fact finding than with his own fact giving. Disciplin- 
ing the memory and Spoonfeeding are easier but they stultify 
mental growth; arousing Curiosity is difficult but they help 
to put a student on the path of growth. 

Quality in education, 
what to think but how 
choosing and thinking, 


then, is not so much teaching a child 
to think, so that he goes on seeking, 
so developing the persistent habit of 


j 
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enquiry and reasoning. To be informed is one thing; to be 
wise is another. Quality education, then, is not just providing 
information; itis the more difficult task of developing wiser 
minds. 


Conditions for Quality Education 

1. Environment: Environment is a formative factor; a good 
environment elevates and a bad environment debases. So 
children should be taught in a good environment with all 
physical facilities. 

2. Ample supply of teachers: If there are many students 
per teacher, the teachers can instruct or drill but cannot 
educate. Large classes mean bad methods of teaching. Hence 
there must be adequate student teacher ratio. 

3. Appointing quality teachers: No education is ever better 
than the level of its teachers. If education is keeping abreast 
of modern knowledge, encouraging children to experiment, 
feel, explore, learn for themselves and humanising knowledge, 
the teachers must be people of superb quality. The teacher, 
according to Erasmus, has three functions—placet (he pleases), 
docet (he teaches or instructs), movet (he moves or inspires). 
Almost any teacher can please and up to a point instruct; 
only good teachers can inspire. 


Steps Taken by Government to Improve Quality Education 

The government has introduced new policy on education 
in 1986. The new policy has endorsed the 10+2+3 pattern of 
education currently under implementation in the country: The 
main aim of the policy is to bring about quality education at 
all levels of education by means of introducing innovations. 

India is standing on the threshold of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. The present generation will be face to face with unprece- 
dented opportunities and challenges. To prepare for these and 
also to create a national environment for peaceful and har- 
monious development, it is necessary toreshape the education 
system, then only education can imbue people with knowledge, 
a sense of purpose and the confidence essential for building a 
dynamic nation. The concept of a National System of Educa- 
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tion implies that up to a given level, all students have access to 
education of a comparable quality. Effective measures have 
been taken in the direction of common school system, recom- 
mended by the Education Commission of 1968. 


To improve the quality of education, a common educa- 
tional structure is envisaged. The 10+2+3 structure has now 
been accepted in all parts of the country. In higher education 
in general and technical education in particular, steps are 
taken to facilitate inter-regional mobility by providing equal 
access to every Indian of requisite merit, regardless of his 
origins. The constitutional amendment of 1976, whych includes 
education in the Concurrent List was a far reaching step 
whose implications—substantive, financial and administrative— 
Tequire a new sharing of responsibility between the Central 
Government and the States in respect of this vital area of 
national life. The government would try to maintain quality 
and standards of education, The introduction of vocational 
stream at higher secondary level is another step to bring about 
quality of education in schools. It is universally accepted that 
children with special talent or aptitude should be provided 
Opportunities to proceed ata faster pace by making good 


quality education available to them irrespective of their capa- 
city to pay for it, 


The world of tomorrow wi 


hich would usher in an informa- 
tion-tich and technology-inte 


nsive society calls for new approa- 
ches to learning. Developing the capacity to learn would be 
more important than what is learnt. Lifelong and recurrent 
education would be the order of the day. Information techno- 
logy is already permeating every sphere of human activity and 
creating possibilities of raising educational aims and modifying 
learning processes substantially. We are, therefore, faced simul- 
taneously with the challenges of having to fulfil two formida- 
ble tasks; one of providing quality education to everyone to 
develop his fullest potential and the other of transforming the 


content and process of education to meet the emerging needs 
of tomorrow. ; 


Quality is most essential to education, Quantity is relevant 
because we do not want education to be the preserve of a few 
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to enable them to be priviledged. But quality is totally internal, 
its very life or soul. Any education without quality is no 
education at all; it is futile and aimless. With the experience 
before us, it is obvious that our first major task is to define 
quality in education, In this context, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that all concepts of quality have deep socio-cultural roots. 
Excellence is not of one type and there are immense variations 
of excellence, such as excellence in different human abilities, 
the different branches of knowledge, in production processes, 
and in different cultural and artistic forms. Three different 
expressions—quality, standard and efficiency—are used in a 
variety of meanings sometimes synonymous and sometimes to 
indicate different concepts either separately or in combinations. 
It is, therefore, desirable and necessary to define the relevant 
concepts about quality in education. Quality should be looked 
upon as a comprehensive or master concept. Considerations 
of the quality of an educational system will, therefore, involve 
a consideration of all these independent variables namely 
significance, relevance, capacity, standards and efficiency. The 
concept of standard will be used to denote the level of attain- 
ment of students ina given system of education. ‘Efficiency’ 
may be used when the relationship of the actual performance 
ofa system to its potential is being discussed or questions 
relating to the imput-output relationship are raised. 


Modern Indian Education began witha debate on quality 
in education. Inevaluating the progress made in the qualita- 
tive improvement of education since independence, two major 
points have to be kept in view. One readily understands and 
forgives certain failures of the educational system as created 
by the British, partly because it was an alien imperialist power 
and partly because the modern developments in educational 
theory were not known at that time. But the same cannot be 
said of Indian administrators especially after independence. 
We have a right to expect that our own government would pay 
adequate heed to the following important aspects of the prob- 
lems which have now become prominent in the development 
of educational system. 


Education and development are not two defferent things 
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but the two sides of the same coin; education should lead i to 
development and development should create the motivation 
for education as wellas provide the tools for it. The social 
goals of education, therefore, need greater emphasis than indi- 
vidual goals, especially in a developing society which bas 
accepted socialism. The development of skills, especially pro- 
ductive skills and promotion of values are far more important 
and need much greater attention than information gathering. 
In the interest of creating an egalitarian society, and equality 
of educational opportunity, we must see that quality does not 
get linked to privilege and all bridges built earlier between 
quality and privilege must be destroyed. Quality should be 
defined, not in narrow middle class terms, but broadly in the 
interest of the people as a whole. It is recognition of the large 
variety of competencies and the grant of equal status to them 
that will make quality compatible with both ‘equality’ and 
‘quantity’. 

An important change introduced in the educational system 
and which has a definite qualitative impact is that the spread 
of European knowledge ceased to be the grand objective of 
education. Today we regard preservation, 
acquisition of knowledge as the goals of ed 
universal quest of man, and we welcome all knowledge acquir- 
ed by other nations, whether in Europe or outside. 

A major thrust of our efforts to improve quality has been 
to upgrade the information co 
and in all subjects. 
strengthened both qua: 
the challenges of the 


‘dissemination and 
ucation. This is the 


Problems 


There has been much emphasis on the expansion of facili- 
ties at all stages so that the resources available for qualitative 
improvement have been far too inadequate. The qualitative 
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reforms have not also been pursued with zeal and continuity 
of efforts which is needed for achieving worthwhile results. 
The number of substandard institutions has been increasing, 
due to popular demand, and hence it is difficult to insist on 
even the minimum standards. There are many other reasons such 
as the weakening of motivation among students, deterioration 
in professional standards among teachers and breakdown of the 
day-to-day functioning of educational institutions over long 
periods of time due to disturbances of some kind or other. We 
have failed to carry out even those programmes of qualitative 
reform whose need has been universally accepted. Not much 
has been done either for the development of skills or for the 
promotion of values. Unfortunately little work has been done to 
guide the*schools and teachers in evolving practical steps to 
promote values. 


THE New CONCEPT OF QUALITY 


It is obvious that the old concepts of quality will need 
radical changes in the light of the changes in our concept of 
society and education. Quality of education will now have to 
be measured in terms of its capacity to create the new social 
order with its emphasis on equality, austerity, abolition of 
poverty, cooperation, self-restraint, consideration for others 
and intensive pursuit of knowledge and excellence. A common 
school system would be regarded as providing quality educa- 
tion just as all trends towards segregation would be regarded 
as undesirable. The organisation of courses at the different 
stages of education would also be such as to meet the require- 
ments of the infinite diversity of excellence and inherent equa- 
lity. If the quality of education has to be improved, our efforts 
will have to be concentrated not only on redesigning the 
system in terms of goals, processes, value system and content 
but also on improving its performance which has an important 
role in the overall improvement of quality in education. 
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Evaluation 
1. How do you differentiate between quantity and quality 
of education ? 


2. Describe the problems faced by the government due to 
expansion of education. 


3. What were the recommendations of the Indian Educa- 


tion Commission of 1964-66 regarding expansion of 
education ? 


4. Detail the steps taken by the Government to improve 
quality of education in India. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


One of the major objectives of education at all levels is that 
it should enable the individual to secure employment after 
formal education. This aim of education is looked down upon 
by the critics among educationists but it has to be realised 
through education, as otherwise, the total life of the indivi- 
dual will be miserable. The aim of employability helps him to 
preserve his dignity and respect asa human being. His basic 
physiological needs are satisfied by the emoluments from 
employment. Job satisfaction and recognition result when the 
adult secures a job or vocation for which he has the apti- 
tude. Further, society regards the adult asa bread-winner 
for the family. He should look after himself and maintain his 
family which is depending on him. For economic efficiency, 
social effectiveness and professional satisfaction of the citizen, 
job-oriented education should be provided at all levels. 

Employment could be classified under two categories : 
(1) employment by other agencies, and (2) self-employment. 


Employment by Other Agencies 
The public and private sector industries and enterprises 
employ people, by paying them monthly or weekly salaries 
or wages. Placement in a job is based on the ability of the 
employee to satisfy the job requirements. Service conditions 
and salaries are usually commensurate with job requirements 
and job satisfaction. 
There are several advantages in this type of employment: 
(i) the employee has job security; 
(ii) the factors of risk and responsibility for the employee 
are less; and 
(iii) regular monthly income is assured. 
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The disadvantages are : 


1. The employee cannot exercise his ability of decision 
making in his place of work, unless he holds administra- 
tive designation. Even here his decision making skill is 
used minimally, since all employees will always have 


bosses to determine what their subordinates should do 
and must not do. 


2. The employee in most cases is a mere subordinate and 
subservient to the boss. 


Unemployment 


The employment exchanges in our country offer us the 
figures of unemployed people. Thousands of graduates and 
post-graduates of our universities suffer for want of employ- 
ment, Millions of educated men and women, as also several 
thousands of the uneducated, are without proper employment 
or are under-employed. Either they do not have a job or they 
have to work in ajob, where they do not derive any satisfac- 


tion. Hence the need for self-employment has become very im- 
portant today. 


Self-employment 


There are several advantages of the individual undertaking 
self-employment: 


1. The self-employed person is independent. He is not a 
subordinate to an outside authority and is his own mas- 
ter. He can make the best use of his creative talents, 
and is motivated to succeed in the venture he undertakes, 


2. Whatever profits he gets, depending on the input he has 


made into his self-employment scheme, will be to his 
advantage. 


3. As and when required he can give employment to 
others. 


4. He could contribute to the national wealth, productivity 
and prosperity in his own style. 
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5. He enjoys the sense of job satisfaction, the feeling of 
achievement, success and recognition. 


6. By working hard, he could save for the future of his 
family and for himself. 


The qualities which the self-employed should have 


1. He must have independent thinking and the capacity to 
make proper decisions. 


2. When he takes up a venture, the risk involved in the 
same should be clear to him. He must have a strong 
mind to be able to bear loss or gain, and should never 
lose hope of success or give room to frustration. 


3. He must be an adept in leadership and human relation- 
ship and have aclear understanding of management 
techniques. 


4, He should have sufficient specialisation in the area of 
employment in which he chooses to work. 


5. He should be a democrat in his approach. Hard work, 
truthfulness, sincerity and honesty should mark his deal- 
ings. 


EDUCATION FOR SELF-EMPLOYMENT 


Education given to our young boys and girls should provide 
them with the skills, knowledge and understanding needed for 
self-employment. Vocational courses of education which are 
terminal in nature and which will build the much needed skills 
to be self-employed should be part of the school and college 
curriculum. Presently in higher secondary schools at the +2 
stage, academic and vocational streams of education are pro- 
vided. Roughly half the number of students opt for vocational 
courses. In most cases, it is done unwillingly, since there is a 
feeling that the vocational stream is meant for the intellectually 
average. Students who pass out of the vocational courses which 
are terminal, often seek entrance into colleges and other insti- 
tutions for furthering their education, thereby losing sight of 
the objectives of vocational education. 
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The employability of our higher secondary school products 
is another question. They should be sufficiently equipped for 
employment in work places and for self-employment. The 
nationalised banks, the departments of industries, employment 
and training are encouraging job-oriented vocational and 
academic education. Wherever the applications are genuine, 
the nationalised banks are willing to provide the much needed 
financial help required to enable individuals to set up small 
scale or large scale industries of their own. Special facilities, 
Such as training for self-employment and provision of addi- 
tional seats in vocational and professional education, are pro- 
vided for the socially disadvantaged groups, like the scheduled 
castes and tribes and for backward communities. The ultimate 
objective of our welfare-oriented socialistic pattern of society 
is to make each individual citizen economically independent, 


whether he takes up employment in an outside agency or is 
self-employed. 


Delinking Employment from Degrees 


Academic courses at the +2 Stage are chosen with the 
objective of pursuing higher education at the colleges. Voca- 
tional education at this Stage is planned as terminal courses, SO 
that after finishing the course the student can opt for employ- 
ment. But the tendency today is to continue education at 
colleges for they do not get ajob after +2. Itis believed 
that college education will open up better job opportunities 
in a competitive world where everyone aspires for a college 
degree, based on which they hope to get a job or vocation. 


Our young men and women look upon degrees as a necess- 
ary certificate for their life and hence they strive to achieve 
them. Instead of concentrating on any area of specialisation, 
they take up any subject-course that is available. After passing, 
they are disillusioned when they find that they have to stand 
in queues at the Employment Exchanges for registration and 
in the ardent hope of a clerical post at a distant future. 
They are not sure of getting selected by the industries or busi- 
ness organisations either. Their plight is miserable as their 
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coveted paper-degrees do not take them anywhere. They just 
add to the millions of the already unemployed 


In such a situation, it is worthwhile to consider the expe- 
rience of the more progressive nations. Higher education in 
these countries is acquired for specialisation in an area of the 
student’s aptitude and interest. After the school certificate 
examination, which is universal and compulsory, the citizen is 
sure to get a job in which he gets adequately paid. The degrees 
are not essential criteria for obtaining a job or entering a vo- 
cation. 

In the Indian context also, degrees should be delinked from 
employment. The higher secondary school or the secondary 
school certificate should provide a job. The concept of white- 
collared jobs should be replaced by the idea of any job where 
one could secure a living with dignity and self-respect. The 
planners of the economy and the educational administrators 
have to evolve a system of delinking degrees from employ- 
ment. 


The Brain Drain 

Another evil in our educational system based on the pre- 
sent social ethos and culture is that our talented young men 
and women emigrate from India after securing specialised 
education at the professional colleges and institutions of higher 
learning. The Government spends lakhs of rupees for educat- 
ing a student at the engineering or medical college or other 
such professional institutions. Statistics show that more than 
30 per cent of our engineering graduates from the Indian Ins- 
titutes of Technology secure good positions in countries such 
as the USA or Germany and choose to migrate. Scholarships 
are made available to them from the several Foundations in 
these countries, which is an attempt to draw the best talents 
from the developing nations, succeed effectively in bringing in 
the much desired talents for their progress into their country, 

Our talented men, in most cases, do not get the desired 
recognition for their capacity and merit in their native 
country. Hence when they get an opportunity they leave the 
country and settle down in the developed countries. There they 
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are given all facilities, such as a good salary, proper treatment 
and recognition of their worth and in a few years they choose 
to continue in the foreign country, willingly using “their energy 
and abilities for the already developed nations. Here the 
Indians are treated as second rate citizens. Most countries do 
not give these youngsters the fundamental constitutional rights 
which are enjoyed by the indigeneous citizens. But, still our 
talented persons continue to live there which leads to the 
cream of society in terms of talents and giftedness, being led 
away to the other nations. ‘Brain-drain’ is hence a real prob- 
lem which works to destroy the roots of our progress in fields 
such as science, technology, electronics and other areas. Its 
Prevention is possible only if our young men and women are 
provided with the much needed opportunity for satisfactory 


job placements for which they have a right as citizens of this 
country. 


Development of Skills 


Learning is defined as the modification of behaviour in the 
desirable direction. Education has been directed in the tradi- 
tional and modern systems, towards providing the learner with 
knowledge, and the training of the mind. This is referred to as 
the cognitive domain of educational objectives, according to 
Prof. Benjamin Bloom. The domain of psycho-motor skills is 
another vital part of education, which refers to the training 
and development of skills in the learner. Alongwith the teach- 
ing of the 3 R’s in the primary classes, the skills of the three 
disciplines are also included in the older system of education. 


Physical skills also need to be included in the present day 
curriculum. 


Acquiring knowledge is important for imparting culture and 
other aspects of life in a society. But the basic physiological 
needs of the individual, such as the need for food and basic 
amenities in life, can never be ignored. Skills need to be trained 
in the learner, since these will fetch him employment after he 
leaves the school. Skills for production and management 
could be developed through vocationalisation of education. 


Socially Useful and Productive Work (SUPW) has been 
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introduced up to Class X in our schools alongwith job oriented 
courses in the +2 classes with the aim of linking education 
with national development. While these courses enrich the 
educational equipment of the learner, they also place before 
us new dimensions of work for our teachers and schools. 


Vocationalisation at the Higher Secondary Level 


The higher secondary stage, popularly known as the +2 
stage, is planned for two years of education after class X in 
our secondary schools. Apart from the academic streams com- 
prising several subjects of the knowledge domain the voca- 
tional courses of two years duration are offered. For effective 
training the duration of these courses should be of two or 
three years, depending on the need and objectives of the same. 
The vocational curriculum should be geared to a special time- 
table and teachers should be provided with specialised training 
to teach the +2 level students of this stream. At present the 
training of graduate and post-graduate teachers is provided by 
the several colleges of education, the candidates at the end of 
the one year course, qualifying for the degree of Bachelor of 
Education (B. Ed.). Specialised training in the teaching of 
vocational skills should be imparted to student-teachers who 
opt to teach vocational courses at the +2after they acquire 
this degree. These teachers may be appointed ona part-time 
or full-time basis, but they should be provided with adequate 
salary benefits, job satisfaction and job security. 


The Indian Institute of Manpower Research, as part of 
the third educational survey of India after their all India 
Survey of Technical Institutions came out with the following 
findings : 

1. In 1973, there were 6,052 technical, vocational and 

training institutions in the whole country. 


2. The admission requirements of these institutions, in 
which the higher grade and secondary teacher training 
schools are not included, ranged froma pass in class 
V to a pass in the higher secondary classes. The follow- 
ing table provides details of such institutions : 
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Table : Recognised Institutions Training Students for Middle 
Level Work Employment (1973) 


1. Polytechnics 327 
2. Industrial Training Institutes 365 
3. Junior Technical Schools 266 
4. Craft and Handicraft Schools 470 
5. Industrial and Technical Schools 1,394 
6. Agriculture Schools 105 
7. Forestry Schools 37 
8. Veterinary and Animal Husbandry Schools 21 
9. Nursing, ANM and Health Visitors Schools 526 
10. Pharmacy Schools 24 
11. Other Para-medical Schools 68 
12. Schools for Training in Co-operation 73 
13. Commercial Training Schools 63 
14 


. Commercial Training Schools (Coaching in 
Typewriting and Shorthand in Andhra ; 904, 
Maharashtra : 805, and West Bengal : 118) 1,827 


15. Secondary Schools for Village Officials 97 
16. Fishery Schools 51 
17. Schools for Music, Dance and Drama 194 
18. Schools for Drawing and Painting 62 
19. Other Schools 82 

Total 6,052 


Vocational Schools as Separate Institutions 

Suggestions have been made for Providing vocational 
schools, separately from higher secondary schools with acade- 
mic streams. The argument ‘is that separate schools for 
training in vocational skills could have infrastructural and 
other facilities required for such a training. 


ADVANTAGES OF COMBINED SCHOOLS 

Providing vocational training along with the academic 
courses in the same school has its advantages too. The change- 
over of students from one course to another will be easier. 
Expenditure will be less, since sometimes pupils offering a par- 
ticular vocational course in school will be small. Teachers who 
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teach general subjects could teach the same subjects (English, 
vernacular) to the vocational course students also. Expenditure 
for new buildings could be avoided, if a few additions to the 
present buildings could be done. The amount saved could be 
used for strengthening the resources of the vocational courses 
such as provision of machinery, tools and other equipment. 
Teachers handling both academic and vocational courses 
could plan together the development of student-personality 
through co-curricular programmes, such as games and sports 
and cultural festivals. Higher Secondary Schools could take 
the responsibility for fulfilling the manpower needs of the 
country, by providing employable young men and women, 
when they pass out of the higher secondary stage in academic 
and vocational courses. 


OBJECTIVES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The vocational stream should provide knowledge and prac- 
tical experience in one vocation; the list includes areas of work 
relating to agriculture, animal husbandry, poultry and fishery, 
trade and commerce, public services (secretarial, para-medi- 
cal, insurance, banking, marketing etc.), industry and others. 
The vocational proficiency attained by the student at the end 
of the course should enable him to do the job effectively and 
add to productivity. 

Some suggestions for the organization and scheme of 

studies under vocational courses are as follows : 

(a) The course could be of 2 to 3 years duration depending 
on the proficiency in skills and knowledge aimed. For 
this the potential ‘employers of work places could be 
consulted. 

(b) The course content, which includes the training and 
practical experience should adequately fit the student, 
either to get entry into a factory or workplace just after 
finishing the course and it should fully equip him to 
take self-employment if he so chooses. 

(c) Courses offered should be related to local needs. Apart 
from ascertaining the skills required for each occupa- 
tion, information regarding job opportunities in the 
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foreseeable future (at least for 5 years) should be pro- 
vided by the schools. Replacement needs of existing 
establishments, manpower needs of new establishments, 
employment potential of the area in which the schools 
are located, avenues for self-employment, current 
figures of unemployment in the district, facilities for 
extension education and mobility of the job seeker 
should also be taken into account, when vocational 
courses are offered. 

(d) Technical and engineering courses similar to those 
offered at polytechnics may also be included with care. 
Unnecessary duplication should, however, be avoided. 

(e) Some of the courses which have found entry in the 
Employment Exchanges such as, secretarial practices, 
business and commerce, nutrition and cookery, 
and dress-making may also be taught. 

The need for computer programmers, 

pharmacists, midwives and health visitors is large today. As 

per the statistics of 1983, 23,000 jobs are currently available 
in these areas. Hence prospective candidates for these jobs 


may also be trained by the special vocational courses taken up 
by the higher secondary schools, 


nursing 


auxiliary nurses, 


A few other courses suggested are : 
(a) Sericulture, 

(b) Bee-keeping, 

(c) Canning of food and vegetables, 
(d) Farm machinery and maintenance, 


(e) Tractor operation and maintenance, 
(f) Laboratory assistant, 


(g) Stenography, and 
(h) Health visitor. 


such as the factory, 
effective planning 
(b) teaching, 


concern, office, hospital, 
and implementation of 
(c) practical experience, and (d) int 


company for 
(a) syllabus, 
ernship. 
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The student should opt for certain compulsory subjects and 
may be allowed to combine one or more of the vocational 
subjects along with the academic subjects, if need be, but with- 
out affecting the effectiveness of learning the vocational 
subjects. The following characteristics of vocational training 
are noteworthy : 

(a) The training is for a specific occupation or occupational 

family; 

(b) The training is based upon an up-to-date analysis of the 

occupation as practised by efficient workers. 

(c) The instructional environments and the working envi- 

ronments should be similar. 


(d) The teacher or instructor should have experience in 
the field of work and should have specialised training 
to teach the course, 

(e) The course should provide the student, the competen- 
cies and skills required for the job or occupation. 


(f) The course should include instruction in technical 
and scientific knowledge and skills, understanding and 
aptitudes required for the job placement. 

(g) The student should opt for a course for which he has 
aptitude and interest. 

Vocational guidance services in the institution could work 
for effective vocationalisation at the higher secondary schools. 
The services of counsellors and career masters may be utilised 
by these schools. Students should be helped to choose subjects 
with the help of the guidance personnel. 

Effective planning and implementation of vocationalisation 
at the +2 stage will help to overcome the huge problem of 
unemployment of our young men and women. Proper voca- 
tional training of youth is one of the immediate and urgent 
needs of our country. Our higher secondary schools should 
take up this tremendous responsibility with concern, commit- 
ment and accountability. 


Manpower Planning and Education 
Progress in science and technology on education emphasised 
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the need for manpower planning. Education has a vital 
Tole to play in such planning, which should assess the present 
and the future manpower situation in the matter. Such an 
assessment is required to find out the manpower sources avail- 
able and the requirement for the developmental and other 
productive programmes of organizations. Utilisation of human 


resources for effective employment is another major objective 
of such a planning. 


Inp1A’s POPULATION 


Our nation has the second largest population in the world. 
It was 548 million in 1971, the rate of growth during 1961-71 
being 24.8 per cent. The highest rate of growth was recorded 
during this decade. The wokers’ population consists of 180 
million, with 149 million men and 31 million women. Asa 
whole, even today roughly 70 per cent of the male workers 
and 83 per cent of the female workers depend on agriculture, 
livestock, forestry and other primary sectors of occupation. Ten 
per cent of the male and 7 per cent of the female workers are 
involved in manufacturing, processing, servicing and repairing. 
In the non-household sectors, 6:4 per cent of the male and 1:8 
Per cent of the female workers are found in trade and com- 
merce. The other services include 9-1 per cent and 7-1 per cent 
of men and women workers Tespectively.* 


ÄGE STRUCTURE IN INDIA 


is typical of any develop- 
opulation, 42 per cent are 
he age-group 15 to 59 years 
f 60 years and above. The 


years, 21 per cent in the age- 
n the age-group 40 to 49 and 
-group 50 to 59 years, Regarding child 
labour 6°6 per cent are males and 2-6 Per cent females. 


> > 
*M. P. Srivastava, The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, February, 1977, 
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The age structure, gender differences and the general 
structure of the population point towards the need of man- 
power planning through proper education. 


POPULATION IN URBAN AREAS 


Industrial and technological programmes have gradually 
brought about gradual but much deserved change in the eco- 
nomic situation in the progressive direction. Urbanisation has 
been on the increase from 1951 onwards due to the increase 
in the number of industrial workers. During 1951 to 61, the 
increase of urban population was from 62 million to 79 million. 
In 1961-71, it increased by 38 per cent; from 79 million it be- 
came 109 million. This decade has recorded the highest rate of 
growth of urban population. The growth rate was 52 per cent 
for the bigger cities with a population of 100,000 or more, 54 
per cent for towns witha population between 50,000 ana 
100,000, and 27 per cent for towns with a population between 
20,000 and 50,000. There was an annual growth rate of 5 per 
cent for the cities with a population above 50,000. The growth 
in urban population was indicative of the expanding industrial 
base such as the new steel and oil towns, and other industrial 
complexes. 


The male female ratio in the population has also changed 
as shown by the figures given below : 


In 1951, there were 946 females per 1000 males. 
In 1961, there were 940 females per 1000 males, and 
In 1971, there were 930 females per 1000 males. 


This decline in the female sex ratio has been evident from 
the early part of the twentieth century. 


Urban growth and decline of women in the sex ratio have 
serious implications for manpower planning, in relation to lo- 
cation of industries and other projects. Influence of rural 
urban composition and the size of the urban units were consi- 
dered while analysing the requirements of the different cate- 
gories of manpower. The trend in population growth is useful 
for formulating the manpower policy of the nation. 
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Manpower Planning and Education 


Planning for manpower and planning for education go 
hand in hand. Evaluation in terms of literates and skilled 
personnel is one of the major objectives of manpower plan- 
ning. It also includes the literacy level and the educational 
attainment of the population. The pace of development and 
the growth of population are rapid in our country. Educational 
planning should take care of the needs in the current situa- 
tion. Comparing the present and the future distribution of 
educational level of the people and the work force require- 
ments would offer useful information for planning the national 
economy. 

Literacy rate in 1961 and 1971 showed an increase in the 
number of male university degree holders, from 762 thousand 
to 1699 thousand; the corresponding increase for females was 
from 128 thousand to 521 thousand. The growth of scientific 
and technical manpower has been more impressive. It has in- 
creased fivefold between 1950 and 1968. Their number in 1973 
was roughly one million. The distribution was 54 per cent in 
physical, biological, agricultural and veterinary sciences, 35 
Per cent in engineering and technology and 11 per cent in 
medicine. The increase of science graduates between 1950 and 
1968 was 5:2 times, engineers 5-8 times and that of medical 
graduates 5-5 times. Unemployment among the scientific and 
technical personnel has been on the increase too. 


MIGRATION PATTERN AND THE BRAIN DRAIN 


Manpower planning is influenced by the pattern of migra- 
tion. Provision of specialised education for the talented has 
been a costly affair for the nation but it is done with an eye 
to the requirements of manpower of the country. After getting 
their specialised education, when many of them migrate to 
other countries, it drastically affects our planning and progress, 
and has unfortunate repurcussions. 

The participation rates and the age structure of the popula- 
tion are important in framing employment policy. The unutilis- 
ed active manpower and the uneconomic participation of the 
ineffective work force, are important considerations to be 
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borne in mind. In conclusion it is found that. manpower plan- 
ning and educational planning are inter-linked. These plans 
have to be considered in the light of societal needs and the 
economic and social growth and development of the nation. 


Evaluation 
1. Explain the two major classifications of employment. 
2. Mention the advantages of working in employment of 
others. 
3. What are the advantages of self employment ? 


4. Mention the qualities which the self-employed should 
possess. 


5. Explain ‘Education for Self-employment’. 


6. Give three reasons for the need of delinking employment 
from degrees. 


7. What do you mean by ‘brain drain’ ? 


8. ‘Vocationalisation at the +2 stage needs to be imple- 
mented effectively.’ Discuss. 
9, Explain ‘Manpower planning in relation to education’. 


POPULATION EDUCATION 


Indian Population Situation 


India’s population, at present, is the second largest in the 
world. It is 14 per cent of the population of the world. The 
land area occupied by India in the world is only two per cent. 
The growth of population during the twentieth century should 
caution about the explosive Situation which spells dire con- 
Sequences. In 1911 to 21 it was 250 million with a growth rate 
of 0:9 per thousand. It was slow and fluctuating, since both the 
birth and death rates were high (48 and 47 per thousand res- 
pectively). Population size was affected by pestilence, famine 
and other catastrophes. Mortality rate declined steadily 
during the next four decades, reaching the level of 22:8 per 
thousand in 1951 to 61 and 16-9 per thousand in 1972 (as per 
estimates from the Sample Registration Scheme). The birth 
tate also declined in these years but it was slower. In 1961 and 


1972, the birth rates were 41-7 and 36:6 per thousand people 
respectively. 


ing 1921 to 51 was mode- 
2 per cent per decade. But 


billion mark by the end of this 
century. 


When India became free in 1947, she had planned for a 
democratic welfare state. Economic growth and prosperity 
planned under the five-year plans. But the huge population 
with its attendant problems of Poverty and unemployment was 
posing stupendous difficulties. Hence as a welfare measure, in 
the five-year plans, family Planning was taken up to Strike a 
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balance between economic growth and providing for people’s 
welfare. India’s achievements in the various fields have been 
remarkable due to the effective implementation of the Five- 
Year Plans. But the per capita increase in income and availabi- 
lity of essential commodities has been marginal, which is the 
consequence of a rapid increase in population, 

The impact of population growth differs in the developing 
and the developed countries. In the West, where socio-economic 
development had been accentvated due to the slight increase 
in population, larger population is considered a blessing. The 
developing countries like India on the other hand, showed an 
inverse relationship between population and development. 


In the fifties, India had to face a rapid population growth 
against the backdrop of conservative land relations, lack of 
adequate formation of capital, lack of education of the masses, 
a thin industrial base and poor means of production. In the 
West, however, progress in these fields has been commensurate 
with the population growth. The general rise in socio-econo- 
mic standard and the change in the relevant structures has 
helped to reduce in these countries the need for more 
children. As a consequence the birth rates began to fall, bring- 
ing about a fresh balance. The picture in India was different. 
Population was growing rapidly but there was no correspond- 
ing effort at socio-economic development. Economic planners 
in India have, hence, suggested that under the peculiar circum- 
stances prevailing in India, special measures may have to be 
taken to bring down the population growth rate even while the 
real basic problem of economic development is being tackled: 
The problem has been that population is increasing at a rate 
faster than the rate of economic growth, with the result, that 
the principal aim of improving the quality of life of the com- 
mon man, remains, yet to be achieved. Economic and sociolo- 
gical progress has been there, but the poor have remained 
poor, since poverty is considered as the main factor responsible 
for high birth rate; the population continues to rise rapidly 
and neutralises to a large extent, the gains of progress, the 
process of qualitative change is thereby arrested. 


The projection of population growth in our country is 
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alarming. It is estimated that India’s population would double 
itself around 2000 a.p. unless there is immediate and appreci- 
able fall in the birth rate. The growth of resources will not be 
commensurate with population growth. Hence the increasing 
gap between the increase of population and expansion of res- 
ources could spell disaster for the nation as a whole. 


Need for Population Education 


Results of research studies have yielded a wide variety of 
reliable methods of fertility control. But the problem of popu- 
lation cannot be solved by scientists and researchers alone. It 
is a social problem with cultural, economic and political 
implications. The right to have children or not to have them, 
the individual citizen alone is entitled to decide, and neither 
the scientist, nor the researcher, nor the government. 


Citizens at best can be appealed to plan their families in 
such a way that they could have happier family life if they 
adhere to small family norms. Men and women belonging to 
different age-groups need to be approached and enlightened 
about the urgent problems of population with caution. Youth 
of both the sexes should be made aware of the need for small 
families with one or two children. Population education with 
a view to bring about the right attitude in the young people 
who are yet to enter the fertility age-groups should be given. 
‘Catch them young’ is the slogan. In a country like ours where 
the population increase ‘is reaching almost the level of explo- 
sion, top priority should be given to population education, 


Something needs to be done 


quickly and effectively to save 
the situation. The younger ge: 


be provided proper education. 
is below the age of 18 years. 


place in most cases ata very young age. The figures of un- 
employment are quite high. The present and the future could 
be saved only with the awareness and understanding brought 
about by population education. 
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Population Education 

It is defined as an educational programme which provides 
for a study of the population situation in the family, commu- 
nity, nation and the world, with the purpose of developing in 
the students, rational and responsible attitudes and behaviour 
towards that situation. 

Noel David Burleson has coined the term ‘population edu- 
cation’. According to him population education or population 
awareness refers to factual knowledge about population dyna- 
mics, required to understand the nature and magnitude of the 
burden imposed by rapid population growth. 

Gopal Rao says, ‘Population education may be defined as 
an educational programme which provides for a study of the 
population phenomenon so as to enable the students to take 
rational decisions towards problems arising out of rapid popu- 
lation growth.” 

The purpose of population education, according to Vider- 
man, is to develop awareness and understanding of the rela- 
tions between population growth and rational development, 
both in short and long run and to develop an understanding 
of the consequences of individual decisions in the important 
areas of reproductive behaviour. 

The National Seminar on Population Education (Bombay, 
1969) emphasised, the importance of knowledge about the 
quality and quantity of population and the need to control it 
for happy human existence. Population education is essentic 
ally related to human resource development. It is not only 
concerned with population awareness but also with developing 
values and attitudes, which will take care of these aspects of 
population. Students should be made to understand the cause- 
effect relationship to enable them to make rational decisions 
with regard to population matters. 

From the above definitions, it is found that population 
education is an exploration of knowledge and attitudes about 
population, family living, reproduction and basic values. 
Students are to be educated about the problems which the 
rapidly increasing population causes. Caution should be exer- 
cised while planning population education. It is not sex 
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education though between these two, there is considerable 
overlapping and agreement. In sex education the stress is on 
prevention of sexual diseases and promoting family planning. 
Family planning is the major theme of population education. 
The interaction between the individual, the family and the 
society are emphasised here. 

The major components of population education are : 

1. determinants of population growth, 
2. demography (the population situation), and 
3. consequences of population growth. 
The major components of sex education are : 
1. human physiology and reproduction, 
2. contraception, and 
3. social interactions associated with sex. 
Thus the goals of population education and sex education 
are different though there is some overlapping. 
OBJECTIVES OF POPULATION EDUCATION (National Seminar on 
Population Education, Bombay, 1969) : 

(a) To enable the students to understand that family size 
is controllable. 

(b) Population limitation can facilitate the development of 
higher quality of life in the nation. 

(c) Small family size can contribute materially to the 
quality of living for the individual family. 

(d) To enable the students to appreciate the fact that for 
preserving the health and welfare of the members ofthe 
family, to ensure the economic stability of the family, 
and assure good prospects for the younger generation, 
the Indian families of today and tomorrow should be 
small and compact. 

(e) To give accurate information to students about the 
effect of changes in family size and in national popu- 
lation on the individual, the family and the nation, so 
that this body of knowledge is used to control family 
size and national population with beneficial impact on 


the economic development of the nation and the wel- 
fare of the individual families. 
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The objectives of population education according to A. B. 
Wadia are as follows : 


(a) Create among the younger generation an understanding 
of one of the most important phenomena in the modern 
world, that is, rapid growth of population, its “causes, 
trends and factors affecting it and ways of regulating 
it. 

(b) Control unplanned births. 

(c) Study the influence of population trend on various as- 
pects of life and in particular the close interaction of 
population growth and the development process with 
particular reference to the rational programme, to raise 
standards of living. 


| (d) Realize the significance of population growth on indivi- 
dual and family life and encourage attitudes of respon- 
sibility and mutual help and co-operation in all aspects 
of personal and family living. 

Appreciate the fact that for preserving the health of 
the mother, the welfare of children and the economic 
stability of the family, the Indian families, at present 
and in future should be small and compact having not 
more than two or three children. 


UNESCO expert, Prof. T. S. Mehta, suggests the under- 
standing and appreciation of concepts and ideas among the 
younger generation as a result of population education on the 
following lines : 


(e 


~ 


cee 


Understanding of 


1. Some demographic concepts and processes. 

2. Rapid growth of population and its causes. 

3. The influence of population growth on the various as- 
pects of human life such as social, cultural, political and 
economic. 


4. The class interaction of population growth and develop- 


>, ment process, particularly the programmes for raising 
the standard of living of the people, 
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5. The evil effects of over-population on the environment 
and concomitant dangers from pollution. 

6. Scientific and medical advancement enabling us to get 
an increasing control over families, diseases and untime- 
ly deaths and the imbalance thus created between the 
death rate and the birth rate. 


7. Biological factors and the phenomena of reproduction 


which are responsible for the continuation of the 
subject. 


Appreciation of 


1. The relation between population size and quality of life. 
2. The fact that family size is a matter of deliberate choice 


and human regulation rather than the accident as for- 
ces beyond human control. 


3. The relationship between the preservation of the health 
of the mother, the welfare of children and the small size 
of the family. 

4. The fact that the action of each individual member of 
the society affects others, and personal and national 
decisions concerning family size and population have 
long range consequences for the whole world. 


CURRICULUM OF POPULATION EDUCATION 


The following curriculum is suggested (Gopal Rao) : 

(a) The history of population growth. The world in gene- 
ral and India in particular, causes, trends and implica- 
tions. 

(b) Introduction to demography, with special reference to 
India—components of population growth, population 
distribution—its composition. 

(c) Effects of rapid population growth on economic, social, 
cultural and political aspects of national government. 

(d) Effects of rapid population growth on the physical 
environment, food, natural resources and quality of life. 


(e) Effect of rapid population growth on individual and 
family life—standard of living. 
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(f) An elementary knowledge of the physiology of repro- 

duction wherever feasible. 

(g) The population policies and programmes of the world 

in general. 

Population education can be provided at all levels of edu- 
cation from the primary to the higher classes including higher 
education. Depending on the age of pupils, the economic, 
social and other factors relating to the field may be imparted. 
Like the other essential subjects of study, population educa- 
tion may be provided in continuation in all classes. 


Problems in Imparting Population Education 


Since population education is a new field of education 
certain ambiguities and problems are posed, which are relevant 
and vital. In the Indian socio-cultural setting, where conserva- 
tion tendencies mostly prevail, parents and elder family mem- 
bers express their unwillingness to co-operate with the pro- 
grammes. They oppose it and are not favourably disposed 
towards this new field of education. Effort should be made by 
everyone concerned to provide parents the awareness and 
understanding of population education, before the same is 
attempted in schools and colleges. 


Another question asked is whether sex education should be 
imparted to students along with population education. If it is 
so, what measures should be undertaken to provide a healthy 
attitude towards sex education and the proper imparting of 
knowledge regarding the same. This problem is to be tackled 
by the framers of the curricular content of population educa- 
tion. Care should be taken while drafting the curriculum, that 
the scientific approach to the field of population education is 
recommended and that too in an objective manner. 

Textbooks and reference materials are needed for popula- 
tion education. In the absence of meaningful materials the 
objectives of the scheme may either get distorted or poorly 
implemented. Organizations such as the NCERT, SCERT and 
others should do the needful in this direction. 


Lack of in-service education and pre-service education of 
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teachers in this important area poses yet another problem. 
Colleges of education and departments of education in the 
universities could undertake the programme of teacher training 
at different levels. Some of the universities like Madras, have 
already included it in their curriculum, either as a separate 
paper or as part of a subject of study. 


In the words of Prof. Nurul Hasan, former education 
Minister: 

“I give a place of priority to the question of teacher educa- 
tion in population problems. It is through disciplining the 
teachers by both pre-service and in-service training, that they 
can approach this problem of population education in a mis- 


sionary spirit and create the necessary psychological basis 
in the minds of students to take the right decisions.” 


Dr. Chandrasekhar, the reputed demographist, echoes the 
same idea and states that teachers being the backbone of this 
effort, care should be exercised that ample training is given 
both during the pre-service and in-service programmes, so as 
to enable them to be clear about the problem and to inspire 
their young students. 


Hope rests on schools and colleges to help society in sol- 


Ving its vital problem of population explosion through proper 
education. 


Summary 


1. Rapid growth in population in India at an alarming rate 
is posing a great problem which should be solved effec- 
tively and without delay. 

Since half of our population consists of young men and 

women in their teens, population education should 

be imparted to them through a meaningful curriculum 
in an objective and scientific way. 

3. Population education should become part of the educa- 
tional curriculum at all levels of education. Proper 
guidelines through textbooks and other materials 
should be made available to educational institutions. 
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4. Pre-service and in-service teacher education should 
include training for population education as an impor- 
tant aspect of their curriculum. 


Evaluation 

1. Define ‘Population Education’. How does it differ from 
sex education ? Explain. 

2. What understanding and appreciation could be developed 
in students through population education ? 

3. Explain the need and importance of population edu- 
cation. What are the objectives of such an education ? 

4. Suggest a suitable curriculum for popular education in 
our high schools. 


5. What are the problems posed against population educa- 
tion ? Suggest solutions. 


EDUCATION AND POVERTY 


Nearly 700 million people of the world find themselves in 
absolute poverty, with an annual per capita income of less 
than rupees 850, of whom 80 per cent live in rural areas, 
About three-fourths of this rural poor are concentrated 
in Asian countries, especially India, Indonesia, Bangladesh 
and Pakistan. In 1981-82 there were 85.5 million landless 
labourers in developing countries, 70.9 million of them were 
in India, Indonesia and Pakistan. 


Causes for Rural Poverty 


Though there is a shift of population from rural agricultural 
sector to urban industrial sector, yet the total population 


depending on agriculture increased and so did the absolute 
number of the rural poor. 


There is a low level of productivity and income in rural 
areas. In many parts of India a widening gap between urban 
and rural levels of living prevails alongside alarming social 
and economic disparities within the rural communities them- 
selves. The rural areas continue to be marked by lack of 
sufficient or alternative employment opportunities, widespread 
illiteracy, poor nourishment and inadequate medical, housing 


and ‘other welfare services, while there isa complete absence 
of social security, 


The rural and tribal workers continue to suffer due to lack 
of employment opportunities, agony of under-employment and 
indebtedness. They are not given their rightful social and 
political status. Little educational and training facilities are 
provided for them or their children, 
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It is not that the rural economy in India has been com- 
pletely neglected. To remove the backwardness and stagna- 
tion of the rural sector, government has taken measures to 
promote its development. In fact rural development has been 
a priority area of government policy and action. The country 
has in recent years increased its agricultural output, including 
cereal production, though often at a slower pace than in the 
case of industry. However, as in the case with the overall 
pattern of development in most Third World countries, the 
benefits of rural development have hardly trickled down to 
the poorest. The tragic fact is that most of the previous deve- 
lopment programmes such as the Community Development 
Movement, the Green Revolution and the related high-cost 
technologies have not only bypassed the rural poor but have 
often worsened their situation. 


Illiteracy and Poverty 


The illiteracy of the rural and tribal people is the main 
cause of their poverty. The landlords and middlemen easily 
cheat the poor people. They get low wages. They sell their 
land for low prices but the middlemen get huge profits. Since 
the poor people do not know how to read and write, they are 
easily cheated. The tribal people live in remote -villages and 
hill areas and lack the knowledge of the prices of their 
products in the plains and hence they sell their agricultural 
products at low prices. Again this is due to lack of educat- 
ion among the tribal people and their isolation from the urban 
areas. 


While we say that the poverty of the rural and tribal people 
is due to illiteracy, we cannot forget the fact that their 
illiteracy is due to their poverty. Since they are poor they 
concentrate on earning a livelihood rather than spending their 
time in getting education. Though at present the rural and 
tribal people are being educated, yet most of them are 
unaware of the importance of education. Thus education be- 
comes secondary for them since they have to struggle hard for 
their earnings. 
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Eradication of Poverty Through Education 

The life of an individual is moulded by education to a 
great extent. After independence steps were taken by the 
government for the social upliftment of the masses and this 
led to educational consciouness. To eradicate poverty the 
government has taken several steps. But the main aim is to 


spread mass education which would in due course uplift the 
lives of the people. 


Sters TAKEN BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Civilization is deemed as the child of education. A nation 
is considered as civilized in proportion to the percentage of 
the educated population it has. Education is the birthright of 
every individual. The UNESCO report of 1958 reveals that 
illiteracy level in India is 70 per cent. 


Illiteracy is one of the major challenges India is facing even 
today. Mass education on compulsory basis is a means of 
erasing illiteracy. Besides non-formal channels are being 
tapped in our country now. Universal, free and compulsory 
education is implemented in the right spirit to eradicate poverty 
and to achieve the ideal of national prosperity. Universal educa- 
tion does not imply free or compulsory education. There may 
be free education without being universal or compulsory. In the 
same way, compulsory education does not mean that educa- 
tion is universal and free. So all the three terms go together 
usually. Compulsory elementary education consists of such 
elements of education as basic skills and knowledge. It con- 
sists of education for (i) literacy, (ii) self-development, (iii) skill 
in manual work, (iv) development of social, moral, national 
and spiritual virtues, 

Education and socio-economic status are closely related. 
It isa common opinion that educational qualifications are 
serving as passports for entering the world of work. It is only 
the educated who can become skilled workers, technicians 
and technocrats. Others will be forced to remain unskilled 
workers with meagre and inadequate salaries. Even in the 
matter of agriculture and commerce, education helps to build 
up better positions in the respective fields. Eradication of 
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poverty is possible in the world of science and technology 
only if the rural people know the know-how of day-to-day 
improvements. Presently the government of India is keen on 
universalisation of primary education. The modern trend is 
provision of educational opportunities to all the people without 
any discrimination in terms of religion, caste, community, 
region, language or sex. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, the Indian 
society was highly stratified and hierarchical. There was a 
small group of prosperous persons at the top but the bulk of 
the people, however, were poor and under-privileged. The 
scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes formed the lowest, 
the poorest, and the most exploited group. The educational 
picture broadly reflected this socio-economic background of 
inequality. The modern educational system of India was 
meant to be an improvement over the traditional system of 
education from every point of view. It is therefore, geared, 
right from the very beginning, to the pursuit of the three major 
goals of equality, quality and quantity. 


To bring about equality in education, free education is 
envisaged by the government, as tuition fee tends to be an 
impediment to the spread of education, especially among the 
poor people. Now elementary education is free in all parts 
of the country. Education has spread widely even in the rural 
areas anda good deal of financial support is available to 
children from poor families who desire to receive secondary 
and higher education. Education has also spread widely among 
the scheduled castes and tribes and other deprived social 
groups. If the people are educated at least up to the primary 
level, due to the introduction of universal free education and 
by providing equalisation in education, we hope that poverty 
will be eradicated to some extent. 


Secondary education is an important stage of education in 
the educational system of our country. Introduction of Socially 
Useful Productive Work in secondary schools is a way to help 
the poor students. They can earn a little amount while they 
learn. The Education Commission of 1964-66 had recommended 
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for the introduction of work experience at all levels of edu- 
cation, giving importance to productivity in the national deve- 
lopment and to eradicate poverty. 


The Eswar “Bhai Patel Education Review Committee of 
1977 recommended Socially Useful Productive Work to be 
introduced in the school curriculum as a compulsory subject. 
All these efforts definitely help to prove the nation’s firm 
determination to bridge the gulf between the world of edu- 
cation and the world of work giving a productive work orient- 
ation to the system of education. 


In the curriculum of the higher secondary education the 
needs of rural India are taken care of specially. As a result 
vocational spectrum was introduced in the plus two stage. 
India is a country of villages. Agriculture is the main occupa- 
tion. For decades to come it will remain the mainstay of our 
economy. As our education has been in the past urban-orien- 
ted and concentration has been on industry-cum-city-oriented 
vocations, the rural areas suffered much. Hence special atten- 
tion is paid to the improvement of quality of life in rural areas. 
Vocations that have better utilisation of rural resources are 


given priority in the vocationalisation of higher secondary 
education in the rural areas. 


Rural-oriented vocations such as servicing of tractors, 
tube-wells, or other machinery and vocations based on dairy- 
farming, fish culture, vegetable growing, horticulture, growing 
medical plants, rural health, educational and cultural services 
should find their due place in the vocational spectrum. 


In this way, the national goals of equitable sharing of 


economic benefits, social justice, and eradication of poverty 
can be ensured. 


After the attainment of independence, universalisation of 
primary education became one of the important policies of 
education. With the acceptance of democracy as the form of 
Government, education of the people became imperative to 
enable them to play their role effectively. With the advent of 
national planning for development, social education became 
an important aspect of the Community Development Projects 
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and programmes. Adult education thus got the recognition 
from the central and state governments. 

During the Fifth Five-Year Plan period, the system of non- 
formal education has become an important aspect of national 
strategy for educational development in the country. 

Non-formal education first aimed at adult literacy only. 
Later on it aimed at all essential education beyond the 3 R’s. 
Then non-formal education gave importance to social educa- 
tion. It includes social learning as well as development of 
social and vocational efficiency. Social education is the pro- 
cess of community uplift through community action, aimed at 
activity associating the adults of a community with the defini- 
tion and solution of their problems. 

Recently the concept of non-formal education emerged in 
the Indian educational scene. Non-formal education is life- 
induced, environment-oriented, need-based and development- 
linked. It is meant to uplift the weaker sections of the society. 

Education for self-employment is another way of eradicat- 
ing poverty. Job-oriented education is the need of the day. 
It makes people socially efficient, economically sufficient and 
professionally proficient. 


Evaluation 
Explain the role of education in the eradication of poverty. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


Psychological Bascs for Peace 


_ In the Preamble of the Constitution of UNESCO it is stated, 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must be constructed.” 


INTERNATIONAL TENSION 


International tension causes wars. The tension is expressed 
as feelings of hatred and aggressiveness. It takes many forms 
such as attacks in the press and the radio. When there are 
problems between two nations, the ethnocentric factors of both 
the nations conflict with each other, leading to tensions biased 
towards one’s own country. Patriotism, considered as love of 
one’s nation, gets its support from this. The attitude of accept- 
ing whatever one’s government does and rejecting the enemy’s 


governments’s actions basically leads to tension, war and hence 
the end of peace. 


REDUCING TENSION 


Tension begins with mutual misunderstanding between and 
among nations. Tension can be reduced too and in a variety 
of ways : (1) withdrawal and isolation from one another, 
(2) realignment of relationships, (3) creation of blocs among 
nations, and (4) war. The international communication network 


suspicion by the power blocs. 
ntinue between power blocs. 
er mass media tend to increase 
d against the opponent. After 


Further, psychological wars co 
The television, radio and oth 
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a good deal of attacks and counter-attacks in the mass media, 
the leaders come to the conclusion that war is inevitable and 
that war is the only solution. Thus psychological frustration 
leading to aggression ends in war: 


During war, lives are lost, the environment gets totally 
destroyed and after the devastating holocaust, the leaders 
evince a tendency towards peace and peace is declared between 
the warring nations. Psychologically, biologically and socio- 
logically the reasons, as to why ‘war’ originates in the minds 
of men may be justified. But placed as we are, under the 
threat of nuclear warfare, the world nations can no longer 
afford another global war, without total destruction of huma- 
nity and the environment. Hence ‘education for peace’ is 
vital in the context of today’s world in which the educand and 
the educator, the citizens and the society, and everyone con- 
cerned should understand the indispensability of peace. Hence 
education for peace is considered vital. 


The World Federation of Teachers’ Unions on Education 
for Peace 


When one plans for peace, it envisages an action which is 
militant and which calls for both individual and collective 
commitment. The teacher today needs to play an outstanding 
role in favour of disarmament and international understanding, 
both at school as also in the community in which the school is 
located. The World Federation of Teachers’ Unions appeals 
to the teachers’ organization to include the recommendations 
of the UNESCO on education for international under- 
standing as a vital part of peace education. The conse- 
quences of the use of nuclear weapons of mass destruction on 
living beings should be made clear to teachers and young 
people. The terrible experience of the inhabitants of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki should be clearly detailed to every 
citizen. 

The World Federation of Teachers’ Unions (FISE) makes 
the following recommendations for peace education to the 
organisations of education and science: 
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These organisations should develop bilateral and multila- 
teral co-operation in the field of education for peace, to 
conduct exchange of information and experience on the con- 
tents and the teaching methods of this type of education and 
to organize exchange of teachers within the scope of their 
possibilities for courses, lectures and meetings, which promote 


better mutual understanding of their work for peace and dis- 
armament. 


The World Federation supports scientific workers who have 
refused to co-operate in the star-wars research programme 
and encourages those workers who are in counter-research to 
Oppose new weapons of mass destruction. 


The Federation will make all endeavours towards a peace- 
ful and secure future for all children in all countries. It 
appeals to nations to work towards the ultimate goal of redu- 
cing the risk of the outbreak of nuclear war to the minimum 
and instead work to fulfil the needs and aspirations of the 
peoples. Young people must know whatis at stake. They should 
make use of their knowledge in a bid to master their own 
future. The FISE offers useful suggestions to all those teachers 
who want to integrate the ideals of education for peace into 
their lessons. The aggravated problems in our changing world 


can be minimised only with a new and objective understanding 
of their causes. 


PRINCIPLES OF PEACE EDUCATION (from the Document of the 
FISE Working Group ‘The Education for Peace’ adopted in 


Prague, October, 1983) 
1. The education for peace should comprise two aspects : 


(a) explain the necessity and the possibility of peace, 
and 


(b) take action in favour of peace. 
2. Children, youth and adults should be made to under- 
stand the real causes and responsibilities for past and 


future conflicts, the economic and political processes 
which led or which can lead to wars. 


3. They should be made aware of the inter-dependence of 
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the problems, such as the arms race and imperialist 
domination, economic and social consequences as illi- 
teracy and unemployment. The need for peaceful co- 
existence should hence be emphasised. 

4. Citizens should individually and collectively take respon- 
sibility for the prevention of war, by taking action 
against the arms race and should support disarmament. 
Passive attitudes and fatalistic views on war and peace 
and the concept that war forms part of the human 
nature needs to be combated. 

5. Reactions or rejection and the refusal to think of war 
must be avoided as ‘unimaginable’ needs to be made 
‘imaginable’. The consequences of the use of existing 
nuclear, chemical and bacteriological weapons should be 
understood. Illustration about the consequences of 
American bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the che- 
mical warfare in Vietnam and their immediate and long- 
term repercussions on human beings and on the envi- 
ronment will help in better understanding of the pro- 
blems. 


To realise the abovementioned principles of ‘Education for 
Peace’ the following means of action for teachers’ organizations 
and teachers at work are suggested by the FISE : 

1. The education for peace should be given importance in 
the educational systems of all countries. A critical 
choice of programmes and textbooks should be under- 
taken. Wherever required, the authorities and publishers 
should be required to modify the objectives in the text- 
books with emphasis on education for peace. 

2. All opportunities should be taken for initiative for peace 
and disarmament, for instance, an international week 
for disarmament could be celebrated. 

3. Guidelines for education for peace could be issued in 
various countries, to provide teachers with information 
and advice on the promotion of education for peace in 
line with the conditions in every country. 


4. An inter-disciplinary education needs to be adopted. 
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The concept of education for peace can be developed in 
various disciplines and subjects as history, science, philo- 
sophy and ethics, outside school activities and spare- 
time activities. This could be accomplished in educa- 
tional institutions with the agreement and the involve- 
ment of teachers, parents and youth organizations and 
other voluntary bodies. 

5. Centres or institutions of research should be created. 
Working groups may be created and intiatives at all 
levels should be taken to promote education for peace 
and research for means and methods of its implementat- 
ion as well as for new activities and initiatives. These 
groups can comprise teachers, students and pupils. 
They can carry out investigations about textbooks, the 
media and the opinion of youth. They could issue publi- 
cations, propagate the ideals of UNESCO and the acti- 
vities of the U N Centre for Disarmament. 

The education for peace is particularly based on conviction, 
objectiveness and the dialogue. Its means and methods should 
coincide with its objectives and reflect them. Education for 
peace and the action for peace are inseparable. 


Doctors and scientists who are members of the committee 
advocating education for peace feel that they have both the 
right and the duty to draw attention emphatically to the 
Catastrophic results that would follow from any use of nuclear 
weapons. The immediate and the delayed loss of human, 
animal and plant life will be horrible and enormous. Its effect 
on the civilization would either impede its recovery or make 
recovery impossible. The plight of survivors would be appal- 
ling both physically and psychologically. Health services, 
which would be partially or completely disrupted would be 
rendered dysfunctional for providing effective help to the sur- 
vivors. 

The conclusion is that nuclear weapons constitute the 
greatest immediate threat to the health and welfare of man- 
kind. Mankind cannot be secure until proper political steps 
are taken seriously by the world nations. Hence education for 
peace is the most urgent need today and this perhaps is the 
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one peaceful solution to ‘peace’ itself : 

The educational institutions at all levels have a vital role 
to play in educating children and youth for peace. Education 
for peace in schools could be affected in four steps : (a) aware- 
ness of the issue of world peace, (b) exploration, (c) process- 
ing, and (d) synthesis. 


PRE-SCHOOL AND PRIMARY SCHOOL STAGE 

(a) Awareness : Pupils are made aware of the need for 
peace by means of stories, incidents from daily life and epi- 
sodes from history. Based on the newly acquired knowledge 
the programme of action is planned. It is within the power and 
capacity of an individual to make a difference in the positive 
direction, especially when he unites his efforts with others for 
collective action. Pupils are then asked to suggest various 
means of furthering their peace education and of contributing 
to peace education of others. 

(b) Exploration: The teacher encourages pupils through 
discussion to clarify their doubts about personal involvement 
in peace movement. For instance, topics such as ‘Man can 
establish a world based on peace’, and ‘Enemy nations can 
become allied nations’, can be taken up for discussion. 

(c) Processing : The literary hour is made use of for read- 
ing stories or materials relating to peace education. For 
primary and secondary schools, pupils may be asked to main- 
tain separate files/notebooks for peace education. 

(d) Synthesis : The results of discussion on peace education 
could be synthesised for better understanding of the indispen- 
sable need for peace. 

The concepts of national integration and international 
understanding should be taught to pupils of different stages 
through curricular content and co-curricular activities. 


National Integration and Education 

* Oursis a nation where unity in diversity is the profile pre- 
sented. The significant role of education in bringing about 
national integration and unity can never be questioned. It is 
through education that a nation preserves its cultural heritage 
and unity. This ancient country of ours with its ever flowing 
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cultural streams offers a wide variety of races, cultures, reli- 
gions, languages and ethnic groups. The tolerance and adapta- 
bility of our culture is such that for the past thousands of 
years, the country has not only preserved the unique cultural 
heritage but has woven into her fold the strands of many other 
cultures, which could be merged harmoniously. 

Our culture emphasises tolerance, compassion, unity and 
integration. The nation opted for a socialist democratic repub- 
lican government, when she became politically free from the 
foreign rule. Secularism and equal opportunity for all were the 
goals and the leaders conscientiously attempted to achieve 
them. But disintegrating and fissiparous tendencies were 
raising their ugly heads, in the political and economic spheres, 
in an attempt to thwart the security and unity of India. In this 
context, education, it is felt, should become a Positive instru- 
ment to bring about national integration. From time to time 
the government emphasised national and emotional integration 
through such programmes as national tours and camps by 
students and national programmes over the radio and tele- 
Vision. Still, it is felt that effective work towards the attain- 


ment of national integration will be done only when it is taken 
up as part of education. 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION : DEFINITION 


National integration refers to the feeling or sentiment that 
binds the people of a nation together. This is explained by 
the sentiments which are paramount in the life of the citizens 
of a nation. The Committee on Emotional Integration (1962) 
has given the following definition of national integration in 
terms of emotional integration, after a careful analysis of the 
same. Emotional integration leads the way towards national 
integration. 

1. Emotional integration is a gs 
hood and nationhood that ins 
its thought and activity and he 
real differences —individual, pa 


trong feeling of brother- 
pires people in all spheres of 
Ips it to sink and ignore all 
tochial, linguistic or religious. 

2. Emotional integration means the common mental bond 
that would bind all men and women in our land, irrespective of 
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their religions and faith, for one common ideal that is the true 
progress of their country aesthetically, spiritually and materi- 
ally. 

3. An emotionally integrated personality is a completely 
satisfied personality whose urges, aspirations and emotions are 
sufficiently sublimated and directed towards healthy fruitful 
channels and who should have been sufficiently trained in the 
creed of temperance and tolerance. 

4, Emotional integration means creating a mental outlook 
which will prompt and inspire every person to place loyalty 
to the country above group loyalties and the welfare of the 
country above narrow sectarian interests. 

5. Emotional integration implies a feeling of oneness, as 
distinct from thinking. When all people irrespective of their 
religion, caste and language are emotionally drawn together 
on all vital national problems, they may be described as a 
nationally integrated community. 

6. By emotional integration we mean that we come to feel 
in common, for our country, give up old loyalties to caste, 
community, language and religion and build some common 
loyalties to our country and people asa whole. We have to 
feel emotionally that we are Indian first and everything else 
afterwards. 

7. Emotional integration is emotional stability in each indi- 
vidual, harmonious development of each individual personal- 
ly... .When a group of people are linked together with common 
aspirations and ideals, we can say that there is emotional integ- 
ration in the group. Aspirations and ideal of one group 
are not in conflict with the aspirations and ideals of another 
group. 

8. Emotional integration is the harmonious blending of per- 
sonal emotion in an individual with his social personality. 

9, Emotional integration in relation to an individual implies 
a well balanced personality... . In relation to community, emo- 
tional integration implies a state of society in which there is no 
mutual distrust among its members, no mutual hatred, no ill- 
will, no grudge or bad blood. There isa readiness to under- 
stand and appreciate one another’s point of view. 
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10. Emotional integration means the welding of the diverse 
elements of society into a very compact, harmonious and 
homogeneous mass with common ideals and objectives which 
may guide the people to make unflinching sacrifice of the 
highest order for a just ana proper cause. Emotional integration 
is the denial of separatism. 


11. Emotional integration connotes a feeling of unity and 
oneness in diversity.... The problem of emotional integration is 
not the problem of welding but the problem of organized cons- 
ciousness to certain common ideals and values. 


12. Emotional integration isa feeling of harmony and one- 
ness or the desire to live together, which may transcend all 
group and cultural differences and weld the different religions 
and linguistic communities emotionally into a compact whole. 

13. Emotional integration connotes a firm conviction on the 
part of the individual that he is an integral unit of the commu- 
nity and a reciprocal relationship exists between him and the 
community. The individual therefore responds to the commu- 


nity in a manner congenial to the healthy development of self 
and community at the same time. 


Disintegration — The Forces Responsible for It 


While positive forces are working towards integration of 
the nation, forces of disintegration which attempt to throw the 
nation into pieces are not wanting. The following factors were 
identified by the Sampoornanand Committee as those that 
weaken national integration : 

(a) Casteism and communalism 

(b) Religious bigotry and intolerance 

(c) Regionalism 

(d) Linguism 

(e) Reorganisation of States on linguistic basis 

(£) Social and economic factors 

(g) Party politics and exploration by political parties 

(b) Illiteracy and lack of proper education 

(i) Lack of patriotism 


(j ) Corruption, narrow-mindedness and lack of character 
(K) Lack of a common goal 
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In view of the abovementioned negative forces of disinteg- 
ration, there isa definite need fora state policy which may 
bring about social justice and economic equality. Discrimina- 
tion found in social and educational institutions should be 
eliminated. Poverty is another disintegrating force that needs 
to be tackled. India is rapidly becoming industrialised which 
has resulted in the rich being richer and the poor becoming 
poorer. A proper socialistic society should be brought about 
which needs great effort. 


What Education Could do 

Education is a powerful tool for bringing about national 
integration, According to Prof. Thirtha : 

1. Education can promote national unity by inculcating in 
teachers and students the belief and conduct essential 
for democratic thinking. 

Education should bring about conformity with democra- 
tic principles and practices. 

3. Educands and the educators should internalise the faith 
that the basis of one’s own and one’s group advance- 
ment depends on the functional ability, personal 
efficiency and achievement and not on mere member- 
ship of a particular religion, or socio economic group. 

4. Education should bring about a correct understanding 
and appreciation of cultural differences among the diffe- 
rent regions. 

5. Education for national integration should help the tea- 
chers and pupils to acquire values consistent with the 
ideals set forth in the Indian Constitution, namely 
justice, liberty and fraternity and apply the values when 
needed. 

Several secondary aims of education for national integra- 

tion are also stated by Prof. Thirtha. They are : 

1. Evolve and foster desirable behaviour patterns on daily 
life situations that manifest tolerance of differences in 
inter-group relations. 

2. Encourage all groups to participate in the community 


Lad 
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action programmes for the betterment of the com- 
munity. 

3. Improve human relations in the school and outside 

community through a comprehensive curriculum. 

4. Disseminate information on contribution of different 
sub-cultures to the nation’s welfare. 


5. Prevent fundamentalist tendencies among pupils and 
teachers, so that working for national integration be- 
comes a joyous venture and co-operative endeavour. 


6. Combat factors that kindle conflict and prejudices of 
people with regard to their relationship with the unfami- 
liar rival groups in the nation. 

7. Evolve suitable learning experiences to enable pupils to 
seek increasingly a wider field of operation in the 
country to satisfy their individual;and group aspirations. 


To translate these aims of education for national integra- 
tion, adequate efforts should be undertaken at all levels of 
education. At the primary level songs of patriotism including 
the national anthem should be practised, Stories of great men 
and women of India, important personalities in the history of 
the nation and the great heroes and heroines in the literature 
of the different languages should be taught to the pupils. 
Excursions to places of historical significance could also be 
included in the curriculum. At the secondary stage the curri- 
culum in language, literature, history and moral instruction 
should include units on unity of India. Spiritual and religious 
education should be imparted asa vital part of the practice of 
education. At the higher level of education at college and 
university, through the study of social sciences, 
literature, the youth should be 
national unity and integration. 
of all the ‘different stages may 


language and 
imparted the essentials of 
Co-curricular activities for pupils 
also be planned and implemen- 
ted. Field trips and excursions, involvement in dramatics and 
discussions utilising the mass media, wherever feasible, would 


bring about the much needed awareness towards unity of the 
nation. 


The Report of the Education Commission (1964-66) has 


—E——— 
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pointed out that since economic, social, cultural and political 
problems were interconnected, efforts must be made keeping 
in view the following points : 

(a) Confidence in the future of the nation. 

(b) A continuous rise in the standard of living for the mas- 
ses and the reduction of unemployment and disparities 
in development between different parts of the country, 
all of which are essential to promote a sense of equal 
opportunity in political, economic and social terms. 

(c) A deep sense of values and obligations of citizenship 
and a growing identification of the people with the 
nation as a whole. 

(d) Assurance of good and impartial administration; equal 
treatment for all citizens, in reality and not merely in 
law based on the integrity of public services. 

(e) Mutual understanding and respect for the traditions, 
culture and the ways of life of the different sections of 
the people. 

The Commission reports that education could play a very 
significant role in promoting social, emotional and national 
integration by implementing the following steps : 

1. Introducing a common system of public education. 

2. Making social and national service an integral part of 

education at all stages. 

3. Developing all modern Indian languages and taking 
necessary steps to enrich Hindi as quickly as possible so 
as to enable it to function effectively as the official lan- 
guage of the Union, 

4. Promoting national consciousness. 

Promotion of national consciousness is indispensable for 
the national integration of the country. But in the context of 
the present day world, where science and technology with 
their communication network have ushered in a new era, 
where even the distant countries on the globe are brought 
closer, national integration developed through educa- 
tion should broaden the outlook of the learner in such a 
manner, that from his standpoint of national citizenship it is 
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possible for him to strive for world citizenship through inter- 
national understanding. 


International Understanding 

The world today has shrunk in size, thanks to the communi- 
cation network made possible through the progress of science 
and technology. Inter-dependence of nations, for their econo- 
mic growth, and political safety have become an accepted fact, 
after World War II. The devastating experience of Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima has proved to be sufficient warning for man- 
kind not to indulge any further in global warfare. Powerful 
nuclear weapons possessed by the first world nations would 
prove fatal to themselves and to their opponents, if their des- 
tructive potentials are released even once. Hence all right 
thinking people of the world are appealing for the elimination 
of war by proxy on mankind and for the ban on nuclear 
weapons. World peace has to be maintained for the safety and 
survival of everyone concerned. Hence education for inter- 
national understanding is advocated by world organisations 
such as the UNESCO, which has proposed a worldwide plan of 
fundamental education towards international understanding. 

UNESCO suggests international exchange of students on 
a large scale, with a view to make young men and women, 
appreciate and understand the unity and the diversity, among 
the peoples of the world. UNESCO also encourages exchange 
of ideas through the dissemination of reports, through all the 
modern media of communication and through the educational, 
scientific and cultural advances of the nations of the world. 
The world organization is carrying out a programme of world- 
wide exchange of books and materials, This organization is 
attempting to eradicate illiteracy (which is considered asa 
major impediment to international understanding) from the 
face of the earth. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan, the great philosopher-statesman of the 
world states : 

“The world, once divided by oceans and continents today 
is united physically, but there are still suspicions and mis- 
understandings. It is essential for us, not to live apart but to 
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live together, understanding one another, knowing one ano- 
ther’s fears and anxieties, aspirations and thoughts, that is, 
what we are expected to do. 

«In spite of all its defects the United Nations is a symbol of 
the human hope for unity, which we have been seeking for 
centuries. The United Nations Organisation asks us to learn 
to live in a world community and not die of the disease of 
chauvinistic nationalism. We may be French, we may be 
German, we may be American, we may be Russian, but we 
are essentially human beings. Let us not overlook this funda- 
mental fact.” 

The words of this great man should not be ignored as 

otherwise world disaster will result. 


IMPARTING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
EDUCATION 

UNESCO has been concerned with the spirit of fundamen- 
tal education which means that illiteracy should be completely 
eradicated from the face of the earth. The movement of 
education for international understanding gained momentum 
during the Second World War. Kees Boete of Holland opened 
a Children’s Workshop Community in his country. Here, 
through progressive education, he encouraged world outlook in 
his students. In Switzerland, Paul Gehub opened a school with 
the purpose of developing international understanding among 
students. He was the founder of the Oldenwold School in pre- 
Nazi Germany. Founded in 1910, this school became very 
popular, having students from several countries of the world. 
But during the Nazi regime Gehub had to shift to Switzerland 
where he opened another international school. Through these 
schools and through the good offices of UNESCO, the message 
of education for international understanding is fast spreading. 


Meyer’s Principles of International Education 

Meyer insists that education for international understand- 
ing should find scope at all levels of education. The following 
principles are stated by him : 
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1. Iniernational understanding should begin in the kinder- 
garten and continue at all levels, including the university. 
It should become lifelong education. 


2. World outlook could be inculcated through any and all 
subjects. 

3. Similarities of culture and not differences should be 
emphasised through education. 

4; Current subjects of international importance should be 
discussed by teachers objectively and with an open 
mind. 


5. That nations are inter-dependent today should be taught 
to pupils. 


Proper attitudes and values should be developed in students 
at all levels while imparting education for international under- 
standing. Through curriculum and co-curricular activities such 
as celebrating the UN Day (October 24) and the Human 
Rights Day (December 10) pupils can participate and get 
learning experiences for international understanding. 


Education in Values 


Education for development of values is mostly neglected 
in our schools and colleges. In our present system the cogni- 
tive domain is developed to some extent, but the affective 
domain is neither taught nor assessed. Hence value-internalisa- 
tion and character building are missing in most of our wards. 
Through moral education, spiritual education and through 
curricular programmes and co-curricular activities, value- 
education must be imparted to our students as otherwise, 
education for national integration, international understan- 
ding and for peace will bea miserable failure. Character- 
building education alone can build the individual as well as 
the nation. Great seers like Swami Vivekananda state that 
character-education and culture-education should be given 
priority over curriculum education. 

Refined, trustworthy, 


honest citizens are the products of 
any sound educational sy 


stem. If this essence is neglected, 
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education will remain mere literacy. Proper education em- 
phasises value-education and it is the urgent responsibility of 
our educational organizers to ensure that it is imbibed through 
education. 


Evaluation 


1. 
2: 
3: 


Explain the psychological bases for ‘peace’. 
What are the causes for international tensions ? 


What methods could be used for reducing international 
tensions ? 


: Explain ‘Emotional Integration’. How will you develop 


emotional integration in your students? Mention any 
five of them. 


. What are the factors that weakens national integration, 


according to the Sampoornanand Committee. 


. Mention any five aims of education for national integra- 


tion, as stated by Thirtha. 
Explain the efforts taken by UNESCO for bringing about 
international understanding in people. 


How will you develop the concept of international 
understanding in secondary school pupils ? 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


Health througb education had been of great concern during 
ancient times and so also in modern times in all the civilized 
nations of the world. The World Health Organization (WHO) 
in its Constitution defines that health is a state of complete 
physical, mental and social wellbeing and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity. To create a healthy world that 
meets this definition demands the concerted efforts of all, 
because health is considered a fundamental right of the 
human being. A healthy mind is always housed in a healthy 
body. Man today is living ina highly developed and complex 
industrial society and as such the complexities of technocracy 
are reflected in his everyday life. Modern science of health, 
brings to him, ample knowledge as to what health is, how 
health could be enjoyed and why health education is necessary 


for students of all ages, from the pre-primary to higher 
classes. 


Objectives of Health Education 


Health education aims to bring scientific knowledge to 
people so that they can use such knowledge for the better- 
ment of their own health and health of the family and commu- 
nity in which they live. Health education is hence necessary 
because : 

1. Health must be acquired by people’s own efforts and 
cannot be imposed upon them. 


2. Prejudices, ignorance and other Social and cultural 
factors endanger health. 


Education is needed to replace ignorance by knowledge, 
remove prejudices and bring about changes in beliefs and 


Ss 
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attitudes in such a way that they will become positively tuned 
to health. 
DEFINITION 

Health education means different things to different people. 
It is considered as a matter of public relations aimed at publi- 
cizing the activities of health departments and winning public 
goodwill. According to some, it means, systematic pro- 
paganda about health. Another meaning given to it is that 
health education refers to transmission of information about 
health and diseases from the professionals to the layman. 
Yet others do not find any difference between health educa- 
tion and mass campaigns. 

The meaning and definition of health education could be 
summarised thus : Health education like general education is 
concerned with changes in knowledge, feelings and behaviour 
of people. It is concerned with developing such health prac- 
tices as are believed to bring about the best possible state of 
wellbeing. This, according to the Experts Committee on 
Health Education of the Public (Report of WHO), is the prag- 
matic meaning given to the term ‘health education’. 


Health education is transmission of what is known about 
health into desirable individual, family and community be- 
haviour patterns by means of education] processes. This means 
that it aims at individual, family and community behaviour 
and their interaction patterns. “It includes programme plann- 
ing, utilizing available resources, modifying health behaviour, 
breaking down barriers of ignorance, prejudice and misconcep- 
tions after an intelligent and thoughtful consideration of 
relevant knowledge” (Dr. V. Ramkrishna and K. S. 
Krishnaswamy). 


From the definitions given above, it is clear that health 
education aims to bring scientific knowledge to people so that 
they can use this to improve their health and the health of 
the community. 


Nutrition and Health 


Nutrition is a vital aspect of health that regulates the 
wellbeing of the individual. It is important for the maintenance 
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of health and efficiency of the individual. Malnutrition affects 
the health of children negatively, and often results in diseases 
and child mortality. A balanced diet is hence necessary for the 
health of the children as well as adults. Our people generally 
do not take proper food with sufficient proteins, minerals, 
vitamins and calories. This leads to malnutrition which in turn 
is responsible for diseases like scurvey and rickets. Of the 
several factors responsible for malnutrition, poverty, economic 
inability and ignorance about balanced diet are the main ones. 


MALNUTRITION IN CHILDREN 

Lack of balanced diet is one major factor responsible for 
malnutrition. Lack of good sleep, fresh air, exercise and rest 
are other factors that cause it. Food should not only satisfy 
hunger, but should invigorate, promote the growth of the 
body. It should supply energy and help in body building. Hence 
it is necessary to know the different kinds of foods which 
contribute to nutrition and hence good health of children. 


BALANCED Diet 


A balanced diet includes a variety of foods in adequate 
amounts, necessary for the optimum utilization of the indivi- 
dual, with reference to sex, age, body build, physiological con- 
ditions and occupation. The composition of a balanced diet 
recommended by the Nutrition Advisory Committee, adequate 
for the maintenance of good health, is given below : 


Foodstuff Weight (grams) 
Cereals 397 
Pulses 85.05 
Vegetables (green leafy) 113.40 
Root vegetables 85.05 
Other vegetables 85.05 
Fruits 85.05 
Milk 283.50 
Sugar/aggery 56.70 
Ghee/vegeiable oil 56.70 
Fish/meat 85.05 
Egg 


one 
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A less expensive diet with the same amount of nutrition 
could be advocated. Hence another improved diet chart is 


also provided below : 


Rice 254.9 gms 
Millet 141.7 gms 
Pulses 85.05 gms 
Non-leafy vegetables 170.10 gms 
Green leafy vegetables 226.80 gms 
Milk 113.40 gms 
Fats/oil 56.70 gms 
Sugar/jaggery 56.70 gms 
Reference Diet Chart 
Proteins 73 gms 
Fats 73 gms 
Carbohydrates 445 gms 
Calcium 1.5 gms 
Phosphorus 1.4 gms 
Iron 60 mg 
Vitamin A 5000. iv u. 
Vitamin B 1.5 mg 
Vitamin C 100 mg 
Calories 2795 
Important Vitamins in Food 
Vitamin Food in which it is present Diet-value 
A Codliver oil,milk, butter, cheese, For growth, for 
egg yolk, green vegetables, healthy condition 
lettuce, mutton, liver, carrots of mucous mem- 
brane; resistance 
to infection 
B Cereals, outer layers of germi- Useful for growth, 
Complex nated pulses, yeast, egg yolk, maintenance of 
cabbage, lettuce nervous stability, 
prevention of beri- 
beri 
C Green leaves, fresh fruit, let- Prevents scurvy 


tuce, orange, tomato, lemon, 
potato 
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D Codliver oil, edible oils, milk, Develops bones 
butter and animal fat and teeth; pre- 

vents rickets in 
children. 

E Germs of cereals, pulses, nuts, Anti-sterility, pro- 
yeast, peas, beans and leafy tects vitamin A 
vegetables in the body. 

Food that Prevent Diseases 
Disease Cause Food that prevents them 
1. Anaemia Insufficient red pigment Meat, fruits, berries 
in the blood (common and green vegetables 
in India) 

2. Endemic Iodine deficiency (com- Sea, foods, iodised 

goitre mon in India) salt 

3, Kwashior- Protein deficiency (rare Milk and cheese, 

kor in India) meat, fish, egg, pulses 

4. Marasmus Severe calorie deficiency Mother’s milk for in- 

(rare in India) fants, cereals (rice, 
wheat or maize), 
tubers (potatoes), egg 
yolk and oils. 

5. Xeroph- Severe vitamin A defi- Milk, butter, cheese, 

thalmia ciency (common in egg yolk, carrots, 

India) greens, fruits and 

palm oil 


WATER : IMPORTANCE IN NUTRITION 


Water makes for 64 per cent of body weight. It is an im- 
portant part of diet. The need for water depends on tempera- 
ture, activity and other factors. Drinking water promotes blood 
circulation, accelerates activity of the kidneys. 


With sound knowledge of nutritional requirements, teachers 
can help students in developing and improving their health. 
One main danger of spending the best part of the day in 
crowded classroom or school is that of children getting com- 
municable diseases which are also contagious. Children should 
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be made aware of this fact and should learn how immuniza- 
tion helps them to avoid such diseases. 


Communicable Diseases 

These are diseases due to a specific infectious agent or its 
toxic products. Infection refers to the entry, development 
and multiplication of an infectious agent in the body of an 
organism, whether it is man or animal. Infection is different 
from infectious diseases. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 

A disease which is communicated by direct contact from 
host to host is contagious. Smallpox is contagious since it is 
conveyed from one person to another through air. As per 
modern concept, both infectious and contagious diseases are 
communicable. Infection enters the body through the skin by 
inoculation in the respiratory tract through inhalation and the 
digestive tract by ingestion. 

Communication of diseases is possible when there is infec- 
tion. Some diseases are highly infectious and the period of 
incubation is short, for example measles. Leprosy, on the other 
hand, is not easily communicable but the period of incubation 
extends for many years. This inverse relationship between in- 
fection and the period of incubation is a biological necessity 
for the survival of the disease producing organisms. 


Common DISEASES CARRIED BY INSECTS 


Disease Name of insect 
1. Malaria, filaria, yellow fever, Mosquito 
dengue, encephalitis 
2. Plague and chligerosis Flea 
3. Epidemic typhus fever (Indian) Lice 
4. Relapsing fever, trench fever, Housefly 
typhoid fever, cholera and dy- 
sentery 
5. Sleeping sickness Tsetse fly 


6. Kala azar Sandfly 
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PERIOD oF INCUBATION AND IMMUNIZATION 


The latent period when the infection gets intensified before 
it manifests itself is called the period of incubation which 
varies from disease to disease. For instance in chicken-pox, it 
is 2 weeks and in influenza, it is 1 to 4 days. 


The procedure of conferring on an individual immunity 
from a disease is termed as immunization. This may be done 
with vaccines or toxins or it may occur in natural way when a 
disease occurs. Complete control of a disease through immu- 
nization is possible through immunizing all susceptibles. The 
objective is to produce resistance to the disease in the indivi- 
dual without harming him. Immunization may be active or pas- 
sive. Active immunization is Produced by introducing a safe 
amount of vaccine or other resistance-giving materials into the 
body of the sick person. This is done ,With a viewto reinforce 
the decreasing resistance in the individual by means of addi- 
tional injections called booster dozes. Passive immunization is 
produced by the injections of antibodies produced on another 
individual that has been immunized actively. Before the age 
of three, every child should be immunized and immunization 
should start early in infancy, 


The following points needs to be remembered from the 
point of view of health education. Immunization protects chil- 
dren from infection. It is the preventive aspect of medical 
care and is helpful in the prevention of communicable diseases, 
It is the responsibility of parents and school teachers to pro- 
tect the child from infection and any communicable disease. 
One caution however is necessary. When a child is sick or 


suffers from brain damage or injury, immunization should not 
be attempted. 


School Health Programme 


‘Cleanliness comes next to Godliness’ 
Roughly one-third of our 
children who spend the 
school. Between the age of 3 
take place in children. Phsy. 


is an old adage. 
Population consists of school going 


est part of their daytime in the 
and 18 years, tremendous changes 
sically they grow up; they literally 
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grow out of their clothes. Emotionally and mentally also they 
change. A sense of right and wrong develops. Righteous anger, 
humour, joy, sense of achievement, effective problem-solving 
and total involvement in learning are some of the factors that 
are observable. In the school, especially in the Indian condi- 
tions, where children are kept throughout the day in crowded 
classrooms, infection is caught easily and diseases are com- 
municated on a large scale unless care is exercised to provide 
clean, unpolluted air and clean surroundings with proper 
sanitary facilities. Physical and mental health are required for 
the child’s education. Hence, health education in the school 
should be given primary importance. Both the family and the 
school should educate the child in the science and art of main- 
taining good health in a clean environment. 

Most of our schools are indifferent in maintaining a physi- 
cally clean environment. Papers and rubbish are thrown 
everywhere and no one seems to bother about it. On the 
roads, in the home and at school and in every public place, 
with a few exceptions of course, cleanliness and factors of 
health are totally neglected. Then, one wonders whether 
a positive significant correlation could be found between 
economic backwardness and apathy towards cleanliness, 
Children should be sufficiently motivated to maintain clean- 
liness, sanitation and other conditions of health from an early 
age. 


A Healthy Mind in a Healthy Body 


When the body is strong, normal and healthy, the mind 
can think positively, be optimistic and the outlook on life will 
be proper. From early stages children should be provided 
with a happy environment at home where the parents show 
love, affection and understanding. Research studies on home 
environments show that children coming out of happy homes 
are normal, positive and healthy. They are good students and 
prove to be better achievers in studies compared to those 
belonging to less happy homes where parents quarrel in front 
of children. The child should be guided and motivated to be 
interested in the world around him. He should prepare himself 
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to overcome obstacles and consider problems as challenges. 
He can be a leader ora follower, but he must learn to be 
cheerful, confident and adjustable. Remaining sour and sulky 
will not help him in his social adjustment. 


Mental Health 

Children should know that : 

(a) Mental disorders are as common as physical illness. 
They are not due to ill luck or fate but are due to some 
problems. Mental disorders can be prevented and 
cured. 

(b) If mental health is neglected in childhood, it may lead 
to bitter repercussions at a later stage. The child may 
grow up to be neurotic or frustrated. 

(c) Some children are considered difficult because they 
always pose problems for themselves and for others. 
Parents and teachers should observe them carefully and 
guide them properly. Therapy should be provided 
when required. 

Some of the children inherit mental defects such as imbe- 
cility, idiocy or feeblemindedness from their parents. Defects 
such as these cannot be cured but an environment with proper 
understanding could prevent these children from becoming 


abnormal cases when they grow up. Good mental health is a 
great gift. 


Personal Hygiene and Environment 


Open air and sunlight are vital for any healthy body. No 
wonder, compared to the man who lives inside the closed 
doors of a city house, the villager who spends most of his time 
inthe open, enjoys sturdier health. Men and women in the 
tural areas work very hard and they have excellent physique. 
Their diet is simple but wholesome. They do not enjoy many 
facilities but their lives are simple and natural. Fresh air pro- 
vides oxygen to the body through the blood, which stimulates 
appetite and activates metabolism. 

Personal hygiene should be encouraged in all school child- 
ten, A clean body in clean clothes in the school is a welcome 
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sight. Boys and girls after games should take, bath and be 
clean. Every organ ofthe body such as eyes, ears, nose and 
nails should always be maintained clean. A good posture, 
besides giving a fine appearance, adds to the confidence of the 
person. Schools should insist on good posture for students. 
They should be consciously trained, if necessary, to have good 
posture while walking, standing sitting or running. This can 
be achieved through regular exercises which, incidentally, 
increases the rate of respiration, induces the skin to perspire 
and maintain equilibrium. Training in swimming, yoga and 
other exercises could be given. Personal and environmental 
hygiene should be maintained throughout. Cleanliness of the 
body and the surroundings, good food, exercise and rest, hard 
work, caution against infection,and diseases are some of the 
essential aspects of hygiene and health education that must be 
imparted to the children in school. 


First Aid 


In an emergency or accident, before going to the doctor, 
it must be possible at school or at home to give first aid to the 
patient. For instance, if a person has an injury and is bleeding, 
steps should be taken to give him first aid to stop bleeding first 
and then he should be admitted into the hospital or taken to 
the doctor. The following points are important when attending 
to a patient : 

(a) If the patient is in danger, that is, in a place where his 
condition will deteriorate, he should be removed imme- 
diately to a place of safety. 

(b) When a person is electrocuted, his body should not be 
touched if his body is in contact with the source of 
electricity. If touched, the person who touches him 
will also be electrocuted. 

(c) The less the injured person is moved, the better. If the 
person is not in danger, where he is, it is better that we 
make him confortable there itself, till the doctor 
arrives, 


Having sized up the situation, there are certain guidelines 
to proceed further. They are ; 
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1. Is the patient conscious, semi-conscious or meee 
The possibility of poisoning or serious injury is indicate 
by a state of unconsciousness. A semi-conscious patient 
should be taken care of immediately, since there is the 
possibility of his hurting himself ina state of restless- 
ness. 


2. Is there shock or haemorrhage ? 


3. Will there be a fracture ? If so suspected, the patient 
should not be moved, until the doctor arrives. 

4. Is there any possibility of a head injury ? 

5. Will there be internal injuries ? 

6. How bad is the wound ? 


After having found responses to these questions, do the 
needful. Of course, in an emergency, finding answers to these 
questions will be done within seconds and will not take much 
time. The above-mentioned guidelines are only to help the 
first aid worker. 


THE TEACHER AND First AID 


The teacher at school should have a thorough knowledge 
of first aid procedures. In the morning prayer assembly on 
a hot day, some of the girl students faint. In the playground, 
the fast running athlete gets a sprain. In the chemistry labora- 
tory, acid gets splashed on the face of student. During an 
educational tour, a boy who does not know swimming, falls 
into water. In all the above-mentioned emergencies and several 
others, the teachers concerned should immediately give the 
necessary first aid, before calling the doctor. Special certificate 
and diploma courses in first aid are offered by the health 
department and by the organizers of the Bharat Scouts and 
Guides. Teachers should acquire the essential knowledge of 
first aid to be rendered in case of accidents and other emer- 
gencies, 

The schools could organize co- 
NCC, NSS, and Scout/Guide trou 
ledge, understanding and practic 


curricular activities, such as 
ps for high schools. Know- 


e of the first aid could be 
attempted through these co-curricular programmes. The schoo] 
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as well as the home should take the responsibility in making 
the individual student alert to emergency conditions, in which 
they could help willingly and with the necessary knowledge 
and skill. School health education should include first aid as 
an essential curricular subject. 


School Health Education Programmes 


Health education at school could be provided through the 
school curricular and co-curricular activities. Health weeks, 
first aid training projects, excursions and other activities could 
be undertaken. Socially Useful Productive Work offers further 
scope for these programmes. Mass media such as the tele- 
vision, films, radio, newspapers, pictures and charts could be 
used as aids to teaching. Community resources could also be 
tapped. Doctors, nurses and eminent scientists could be invi- 
ted as visiting lecturers and guests. 


Today, every family desires good health for the members 
of the family and this means that apart from the health of 
parents, health of children should be cared for. Families today 
are conscious of this fact. Children who inherit good health 
and intelligence from their parents have a better chance of 
success and happiness in life, compared to those who do not 
possess these advantages. 


Children are the nation’s asset and family’s wealth. It 
should be our concern to keep them healthy and happy. Apart 
from home, the school has to take more responsibility for 
keeping children healthy. The school health education pro- 
gramme can be organized under three heads: (a) health 
service, (b) health guidance and instruction, and (c) healthy 
living. 

Health service: This includes medical inspection, and 
follow-up work, teachers’ reports and the mid-day meal 
scheme. 


Medical inspection of school children should take place im- 
mediately after admission and every year children should under 
go a medical check-up. Pupils with serious defects and illnes- 
ses should be examined frequently. As soon as the teachers 
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notice them, they should do the needful. Medical records 
based on medical inspection should also be maintained. Proper 
follow-up is essential, corrective and remedial measures should 
be taken up as follow-up programme. 


Sample School Medical Record Form 


194419 19.19 19 wis 19 


General 
Age 
Standard 
School 
Attendance 
Height (cms) 
Chest (cms) 
Weight 
Skin 
Teeth and gums 
Posture 
Cleanliness 
Nutrition 
Vaccination date 
Nervous system 
Reflexes 
Spine 
Special senses 
Ear 
Eye 
Respiratory system 
Nose, throat, lungs 
Circulatory system 
Heart, pulse, blood pressure 
Digestive system 
Mouth, stomach 
Liver, intestines, spleen 
Other defects and diseases. 


Doctor’s signature with date, 
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Scoot LUNCH 

Children should enjoy a good lunch. The school can provide 
good food under noon-meal scheme. Children who can afford 
could be encouraged to bring food from home or they may 
buy food from the school canteen. Clean, nutritious food 
should be provided for pupils and they should be guided pro- 
perly so that they eat well and will not waste food. 


HEALTH GUIDANCE 

The health hazard such as infections and communicable 
diseases have been discussed earlier in this chapter. The head 
of the school should ensure that each individual child is taken 
care of by the concerned teachers. Proper health guidance 
should be provided for pupils. 

Health programmes should make the student understand 
the basic facts about health and disease. An educated person 
protects his health and that of the dependents. He also works 
to improve the health of the community. 

Systematic health instruction could be given as follows : 

(a) Direct health instruction in physiology and hygiene 

classes. 

(b) Health units incorporated in other parts of the curri- 
culum. For example, physical and biological sciences, 
physical education, home science and social studies. 

(c) Instruction regarding traffic and road safety. 

(d) Special lessons on other related topics. 

A good hygiene course could also be provided. Junior Red 
Cross, Scouting and Guiding, N.C.C. and N.S.S. offer ample 
scope for school health and allied programmes, with the 
help of which good health habits could be cultivated in every 
pupil. Projects and programmes of school relating to health 
may be attempted classwise and for the whole school. 


Apart from school programmes, each family should evince 
concern for the health of the children. Small family norms 
have become more acceptable now. Teacher should ensure that 
parents cooperate fully with them in maintaining good health 
of their wards. Pupils should be made aware of family health 
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and must show concern about family welfare. They should 
understand the importance of a sound body in which alone 
can be a healthy mind. 


Eyaluation 
1. Why is health education necessary for school pupils ? 
2. Define health education and explain its meaning. 
3. Distinguish between nutrition and malnutrition. 
4, Describe a balanced diet. 
5; Explain the use of vitamins in the body. 
6. Explain contagious and communicable diseases. 


7. “The school healh programme ensures, besides health 


education of pupils, good mental and physical health of 
all.” Explain. 


_— 


EDUCATION FOR DIRECTING SPECIAL 
POTENTIALS 


(A) WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


In Hindu culture, Saraswati is considered the goddess of 
education. But itis an irony, thatin the same culture the 
education of women is at stake. With the advancement of 
education in India some problems have also cropped up. They 
are concerning the aim of education, unsuitable curriculum, 
wastage and stagnation, management of education, growing 
indiscipline, medium of instruction, the education of the handi- 
capped and women and problems relating to the impact of 
technical, political, social and economic change on education. 
They need skilful solutions. The problem of women’s education 
is a century old and still occupies the minds of educationists 
today. Various education commissions and committees of 
experts have from time to time endeavoured to eradicate the 
evils from the educational fields through suitable suggestions 
and recommendations. Now with the passage of more than 
four decades after independence, there is a change in the aims 
and objectives of Indian education. The present need is to 
view the educational problems of the country in the light of 
the basic requirements of the people, so as to fulfil their high 
aspirations. 


Problems in Women’s Education 


In ancient times, during the later vedic period the Aryans 
had sealed the fate of woman culturally and socially by deny- 
ing them the right to study Vedas. Thus, half of our population 
was deprived of one of the most fundamental human rights. 
Their education deteriorated during the course of history by 
the observances of the institution of ‘Purdah’. Women were 
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considered as the bonded slaves of men. 

Illiteracy and ignorance are prevalent more in women than 
in men. This evil is seen more in rural areas and in the lower 
strata of urban population and backward communities. Under 
the fast changing conditions in the country in the recent times 
increased attention is being paid to women’s education. Now 
in various parts of the country, a large number of primary and 
secondary schools and colleges are being started to meet the 
growing need of women’s education. But most of these higher 
educational centres have been concentrated in urban areas 
only. Some of them are co-educational whereas others are 
meant exclusively for women, In almost all the universities of 
India, there is provision for co-education. At present there are 
thousands of educational centres scattered throughout the 
country to fulfil the ever-increasing need of women’s educa- 
tion. Today we have two universities for women, one in 
Bombay and the other in Kodaikanal. 

Before the nineteenth century, women’s education was 
insignificant. According to the investigations made by Adam 
Smith, there were only four literate women in Bengal district 
out of a population of half a million of them. That little edu- 
cation given to the small girls would be imparted by the father 
or brother or by some elderly person in the family. According 
to educational surveys made in the presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras, the condition was not depressing. Women’s education 
suffered a setback owing to the observance of ‘Purdah’ in 
Muslim-dominated areas and the prevalence of child marriage 
and other social customs among the Hindus. Imparting of edu- 
cation to women was not considered as a moral obligation. 


Also the East India Company did not make any efforts to pro- 
mote women’s education. 


DEVELOPMENT IN Women’s EDUCATION 

During the time of the rule of Lords William Bentinck and 
Dalhousie, the situation showed some improvement. In India 
at that time many educational institutions were coming into 
existence under the care of Christian Missions. In the year 
1854 some provision was made for the education of girls result- 
ing in the establishment of More schools and increased grant- 
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in-aid for them. The government took the responsibility of 
women’s education upon itself. Till the year 1882, one lakh 
and twenty-seven thousand girls began to receive education 
and the number of educational institutions rose ro twenty-five 
hundred. 


In the beginning of the twentieth century, Lord Curzon 
also evinced keen interest in women’s education. He made 
provision for the appointment of capable female teachers, 
establishment of model girls schools and liberal grants-in-aid. 
In course of time, the Culcutta University Commission recom- 
mended that a special board for women’s education be es- 
tablished. The Commission further made recommendations 
Preparing a separate curriculum for women. During 1905-21 
women’s education received impetus and it made considerable 
progress. The principles which governed women’s education 
were that it should be of practical value and distinct from that 
of the boys. Special attention should be paid towards their 
health. Increased opportunities should be given to the trained 
and educated women for the purpose of teaching and inspect- 
ing the working of institutions. At that time, female teachers 
were hardly available. Slowly people began to shed their con- 
servative views regarding the desirability of women’s education. 


In the period following 1921, there was much political and 
social awakening in the country. Women’s social status improv- 
ed and the importance of their role in socio-po litical field 
had begun to be recognised. Many a woman worked for social 
reforms and political awakening. All these factors gave im- 
petus to women’s education. Their number increased con- 
siderably in colleges and universities. In the year 1926, the 
All India Women’s Association had been founded and this 
organisation convened its first educational conference in 1927. 
During this period, Mahatma Gandhi too supported the cause 
of women’ education. He held that man and woman held equal 
status in society. He strongly opposed the ‘purdah’ institu- 
tion. He said that so long as women were subjected to social 
serfdom, they could never be emancipated. He, therefore, laid 
much stress on the need for women’s education. Consequently, 
by the year 1937, the number of girl students rose considerably 
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in various educational institutions. 

Later, a number of Education Commissions and Committees 
appointed in different states of the country expressed their 
strong disapproval of the slow progress of women’s education 
and put forth suggestions with regard to its promotion. During 
this period there was marked increase in the number of women 
going in for higher education. Women began to be absorbed in 
many positions in hospitals, schools and various offices. The 
attitude of indifference towards women’s education began to 
decreases. By the end of 1947, the number of schools for women 
shot up tol7, 485. Apart from these, in colleges and universities 
there was co-education which also helped the cause of women’s 
education. 

In post-independent India, women’s education made pro- 
gress. Gradual improvement was effected in women’s education 
on the basis of the recommedations of Radhakrishnan Commis- 
sion, the Secondary Education Commission, the Five-Year Plans 
and the Kothari Commission. 


The importance of girls’ education cannot be underrated: 
The role of educated women in seciety, particularly with 
respect to the management of household, shaping the charac- 
ter of children, development of human resources and for 
planned parenthood is really great. In the modern world 
the role of the woman goes beyond the home and the bringing 
up of children. She is now adopting a career of her own and 
sharing equally with man the responsibility for the development 
of society in all its aspects. In the struggle for freedom, Indian 
women fought side by side with men. This equal partnership 


will have to continue in the fight against hunger, poverty, 
ignorance and ill-health. 


Problems of Women’s Education 


1. There is acute dearth of trained female teachers, 

2. The curriculum is not suited to their social require- 
ments. It is set upon the pattern of boys education, and 
as such prohibits them to play their full and special role 
to build the society. 


3. Women have not achieved social consciousness to the 
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extent to enable them to mix freely and consider them- 
selves safe in social interaction with men. 

4. Besides, poverty and ignorance of their guardians also 
tell adversely upon their educational advancement. In 
rural areas particularly, the condition of women’s edu- 
cation is still depressing and deplorable. In some bigger 
rural establishments, some elementary schools for them 
have been established. But there is no adequate staff 
and equipment. Management and inspection are indiffe- 
rent. There is absolutely no provision for their secon- 
dary, ‘higher and technical education in rural areas. 
Boys from rural areas can avail themselves of higher 
education in towns but itis quite difficult for girls to 
get any such benefits. Mass poverty is a stumbling block 
in women’s education. 

After independence, the Indian Constitution was put into 
practice. As a result, people have changed their attitude 
towards women and their conservative views which had hith- 
erto hindered the development of women’s education. For 
the rapid development of human resources in our country it is 
essential that in the family the girl’s education should get 
priority, because education of a boy means the education of 
one person whereas the education of a girl is the education of 
the entire family. 


There is controversy over the issue of types of education to 
be given to women. Should they be educated for family life or 
public life ? S.E.C. recommended that every type of education 
open to men should also be open to women. Many women join- 
ed the faculties of engineering, agriculture, medicine, veteri- 
nary science, commerce, and law besides arts and science and 
have come out with flying colours. But some have’ the opinion 
that the only proper place fora woman is the home and the 
education of girls should therefore be considerably different 
from that of boys. For a woman both public life and family 
life are important. Women’s place is not restricted to the home. 
It is essential that they should be prepared to fulfil their duties 
to family as well as society. An educated girl must be able to 
run her home well, but at the same time should be in a position 
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to raise social standard in her couutry. 


From the last 150 years, there has been a phenomenal 
development in the field of women’s education. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, there was hardly any provision 
for the formal education of girls. In 1901 the percentage of 
literacy among women was only 0.8. The number of girls en- 
rolled for every 100 boys was only 12 at the primary stage and 
4 at the secondary stage. Much faster progress was made in the 
next fifty years, both in their social status and also in their 
education. During the three five-year-plan periods, the pro- 
gress has been almost phenomenal. At the lower primary stage 
(classes I - V) the enrolment of girls increased four times. The 
number of girls for every 100 boys increased from 39 to 55. 
At the higher primary stage (Classes VI - VIII) the enrolment 
of girls increased about six times. The number of girls for every 
100 boys increased from 21 to 35. At the secondary stage 
(Classes IX - XII) there has been about seven times increase in 
the enrolment of girls. The number of girls for every 100 boys 
increased from 15 to 25. The enrolment of girls in vocational 
courses at the secondary stage increased about three times. 


The present picture of women’s education is as given 
below : 


Progress in Girls Education 
(Figures in millions) 


Enrolment in classes 


1 to V VI - VIII IX-XII 
Total Girls Total Girls Total Girls 


1950-51 19.15 5.38 312 053 1.22 0.20 
1960-61 34.99 10.96 6.70 1.47 2.96 0.53 
1965-66 51.20 19.60 10.80 2.88 5.24 1.12 


Year 


The gap between the education of girls and of boys is grad- 
ually and steadily narrowing. 

Girls’ education has to go a long way still. “To narrow the 
gap (between boys’ education and girls’ education) further, 
programmes for accelerating girls’ education at the school stage 
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are being intensified. These measures include provision of 
teacher’s quarters, special allowance for women teachers serv- 
ing in rural areas and building up a cadre of teachers from 
amongst adult women through the provision of condensed 
courses to upgrade their qualifications, the recruitment of 
school mothers, construction of hostels etc.1 


Recommendations on Women’s Education 
I. Recommendations of University Commission (1948-49) 


The University Education Commission discussed at length 
the problem of women’s education at college and university 
stages and put forth the following recommendations : 


1. The ordinary amenities and decencies of life should be 
provided for women in colleges originally planned for 
men, but to which women are being admitted in increa- 
ing numbers. 

2. There should be no curtailment in education opportu- 
nities for women. 

3. There should be intelligent educational guidance by 
qualified men and women, to help women so that a clear 
view of their real educational interests, to the end 
that they shall not try to imitate men, women and men’s 
education should have many elements in common, but 
should not in general be identical in all respects, as is 
usually the case today. 

4, Women students in general should be helped to see 
their normal place in a normal society, both as citizens 
and as women and to prepare for it, and college pro- 
grammes should be so designed that it will be possible 
for them to achieve. 

5. Through educational counsel and by example the prevail- 
ing prejudice against the study of home economics and 
home management should be overcome. 

6. Standards of courtesy and social responsibility should be 
emphasized on the part of men in mixed colleges. 

7. Where new colleges are established to serve both men 
and women students, they should be truly co-education- 
al institutions with as much thought and consideration 
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given to the life needs of women as to those of men. 
Except as such colleges come into existence, there are 
no valid criteria for comparing segregated education 
with co-education. 

8. Women teachers should be paid the same salaries as men 
teachers for equal work. 


II; Recommendations of the National Committee on the 
Education of Women 


1. The efforts for the education of girls should aim at uni- 
versal enrolment in the age-group 6 to 11 years by 1976 
and in the age-group 11 to 14 years by 1981. 


2. The co-operation of the public should be sought in the 


= 


form of establishing private voluntary labour, encourag- 
ing married women to teach and giving special assis- 
tance to pupils in terms of mid-day meals, books and 
uniforms. 

Assistance to voluntary organisations should be given by 
the Government for establishing hostels, laboratories and 
libraries. 

. Publicity programmes should be strengthened in the form 
of preparing and displaying documentaries and films 
concerning women’s education. 

. Condensed courses for adult women started by the 
Central Social Welfare Board should be strengthened. 

6. Technical institutes for girls should be started and the 

government should give hundred per cent grant for five 
years. 


A 


Ur 


7. Improvement programmes recommended by C.A.B.E. 


should be started with 100 per cent central assistance 
during the fourth plan. These include construction of 
teachers’ quarters, rural allowance for women teachers, 
provision of school mothers, construction of sanitary 
blocks, construction of hostels, starting creches, provi- 
ding school uniforms and mid-day meals. 


8. Continuation classes for those who have left schools and 


are not in a position to join full-time classes due to 
various social and economic reasons should be started. 
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9. Facilities in backward, rural, hilly and isolated areas 
should be provided to girl students in the form of free 
‘transport arrangements, free residential accommodation 
and special allowance to women teachers. 

10. Seminars on women’s education should be organized to 
encourage the various efforts being made in the field. 


11. Scholarships in large numbers and free education to all 
girls at the various school stages should be provided. 


12. Co-education should be encouraged where separate 
schools for girls are not feasible. 


III. Recommendations of the Bhaktavatsalam Committee (1963) 

The National Council for Women’s Education appointed a 
committee under the chairmanship of Shri M.Bhaktavatsalam, 
Chief Minister of Madras in May 1963 to look into the causes 
for lack of public support, particularly in rural areas for girls’ 
education and to enlist public support. The chief recommen- 
dations of the Committee were twenty-four in number. 


The Committee is convinced that it is only through a 
willing, educated and informed public that any progress can 
be made at all. Not only is the need urgent but the ground is 
also ready for a comprehensive programme for mobilising 
public cooperation to promote girls’ education and giving it 
constructive channels for expression. It is essential that offi- 
cial action and the programme based on public initiative must 
move forward in close harmony. There has to be a sense of 
partnership and shared responsibility between official and 
voluntary agencies. There is also the need for a systematic 
and sustained programme with an adequate organization for 
mobilising community effort. 


IV. Recommendations of Kothari Education Commission 
(1964-66) 
For the development of education of the girls and women 
the Commission made the following recommendations : 
To emphasize the ‘special programmes’ recommended by 
the National Committee on Women’s Education. To give atten- 
tion to the education of women at all stages in all sectors as an 
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integral part of general programmes for expansion and im- 
provement of education. 


The Commission recommended that (i) education of women 
should be regarded as a major programme in education for 
some years to close the existing gap between the education of 
men and women in as short atime as possible; (ii) special 
schemes should be prepared for this purpose and the funds 
required should be provided on a priority basis; and (iii) both 
at the Centre and in the States, there should be a special 
machinery to look after the education of girls and women. 


The Commission considered the special programmes by 
their very nature as temporary and to be pursued only till 
the gap between the education of boys and girls is almost 
bridged. 


Evaluation 


1. «Women today occupy a very vital part in’ our society.” 
—Discuss the statement, emphasising women’s role in 
society. 


2. Explain the need for women’s education in our country. 


(B) SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Till recently it was felt that education opportunities must 
be provided to all children who could benefit from them. By 
this, they excluded children who are considered ‘exceptional’ 
or ‘handicapped’ from providing them such opportunities, 
Since these children were considered as not ‘educable’. These 
children were not admitted into the schools meant for the 
‘educable’. Today this theory has been proved wrong. In medi- 
cine the ‘untreatable’ of a few decades ago cannot only 
be treated and cured now but further improvements continue 
to be planned and practised, Similarly, it is heartening to find 
today that the exceptional children who are considered ‘handi- 
capped’ could be educated by special methods and approaches 
with the help ofa curriculum designed for the purpose, by 
teachers who are specially trained for this. Special education 
continues to expand its horizons to provide strategies and 
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materials for educating the children who were discarded and 
rejected as uneducable. This gives hope. 


Terms like exceptional children and special education need 
clarification, According to Kirk (1972) : 

A child who deviates from the average or normal child 

(1) in mental characteristics, (2) in sensory abilities, (3) neuro- 
muscular or physical characteristics, (4) in social or emotional 
behaviour, (5) in communication abilities, or (6) in multiple 
handicaps to such an extent that he requires modification of 
school practices, or special educational services in order to 
develop to his maximum capacity. 

Dunn (1973) defines : “An exceptional pupil is so labelled 
only for that segment of his school career (a) when his deviat- 
ing physical or behavioural characteristics are of such a nature 
as to manifest a significant learning asset or liability for special 
education purposes, and therefore (2) when through treatment 
provisions, it has been determined that he can make greater 
all round adjustment and scholastic progress with direct or 
indirect special education services that he could with only a 
typical regular school programme.” 


“The exceptional child shall be considered to be one whose 
educational requirements are so different from the average or 
the normal child, that he cannot be effectively educated with- 
out the provision of special educational programmes, services, 
facilities or materials.” (Gearheart, 1972). 


“Special education is that profession concerned with the 
arrangement of educational variables leading to the Prevention, 
reduction or elimination of those conditions that produce 
significant defects in the academic, communicative, locomotor 
or adjustive functioning of children.” (Robert M. Smith and 
John T. Neisworth) 

The educator, teaching an exceptional child, when he finds 
that a child’s performance shows continued deficiencies, at- 
tempts to diagnose and arrive at the appropriate technique or 
techniques to remedy the deficiencies and to help him to per- 
form better. The ‘observable’ performance can thus be stepped 
up. Special education attempts to prevent as wellas reduce 
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disabilities. It is known that an ‘exceptional’ child at one time, 
need not be ‘exceptional’ at another time. 


Categories of Exceptional Children 


The traditional categories of exceptional children are those 


with problems of (1) learning, (2) adjustment, (3) sensory, 
(3) communication, and (5) motor disorders. 


1. Learning problems : Some children exhibit a general dep- 
Tession in learning in contrast to other youngsters of the same 
age. They have been termed ‘mentally retarded’ if their per- 
formance is significantly lower than that of their peers. The 
gifted, on the other hand, are far superior in mental abilities 
compared to the average. They have problems of learning 
because the average class is too dull for them, offering no 
challenge. 

2. Adjustment problem : These refer to two broad categories 
of adjustment problems, emotional disturbance and social mal- 
adjustment. Every one of us experiences maladjustment at one 
time or other. These temporary periods of maladjustment are 
considered normal. Emotional disturbance is a general term 
used to include conditions such as ment 
Tosis, schizophrenia, 
These terms, 
connotations. 


al illness, psychosis, neu- 
Pholia, obsessions, compulsions and others. 
on most occasions are used with rather vague 
Children who manifest emotionally disturbed 
behaviour are either very aggressive or withdrawn or both. 
They are usually unhappy ones but they do not violate social 
rules. Social roaladjustment, on the other hand, involves beha- 
viour which violates rules. This behaviour may be acceptable 
within the context of the child’s subculture, but not in society 
at large, e.g. throwing stones at school windows. 

3. Sensory problems : These refer to auditory and visual 
disorders, which are less common among exceptional children 
of the categories described Previously. Nearly five per cent of 
school-going children have hearing defects and among ten of 
them, at least one will require special education, 

4. Communication problems : 
verbal expressions refer to com 
centage of children suffer fr 


Speech and other types of 
munication. The highest per- 
om communication disorders, 
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compared to other types described before. Speech defects are 
classified in terms of (a) articulation problems (sound omis- 
sions, substitution, distortion or additions), (b) disorders in 
rhythm or speech (shuttering or cluttering), (c) voice deviations 
(quality, pitch or volume), (d) cleft palate, (e) cerebral palsied 
speech, and (f) speech defects directly related to hearing 
problems. 


5. Motor disorders: Normal children and adults learn to 
coordinate their muscles while walking, running, doing any 
activity and so on. Motor disorders occur as a result of prob- 
lems that exist either during the pre-natal period or during the 
process of birth. Traumatic experience like amputation, brain 
tumour or poisoning, during post-natal period also may cause 
motor disorders. Cerebral palsy and epilepsy are considered as 
another cause for these disorders. 


Special Education for the Exceptional Children 


Educators evince concern about the normalisation of ex- 
ceptional children only from the late 1960s. Special education 
has been recommended for them, after diagnosing their defects 
and their need. The objective in the beginning was to provide 
an instructional setting that would serve to maximise the aca- 
demic performance of children with educational problems. 
These special children were kept in special classes so that spe- 
cific and special instructional procedures could be followed 
for them depending on their needs. 

During the 1970s, the efficacy of keeping exceptioral childs 
ren in special classes became debatable. It was realised that 
isolation from any or all components of society not only is 
legally wrong but restricts the development of a person in many 
areas. Several other logical and philosophical reasons were 
also given for teaching special students in the mainstream. 


Identification of exceptional children was not always done 
with the object of reliability. Many exceptionalities could be 
prevented or remedied without much special equipment or 
unique settings. The community and the society should accept 
them and treat them like other normal children. They should 
not be viewed as ‘abnormal’ ones, but should be accepted with 
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encouragement, kindness and love. Such children, because they 
are not able to cope up, as the normal children do, will have 
emotional disturbances like temper, tantrums and others. The 
teacher needs to be aware of these and tackle them with tact 
and understanding. She must also learn to handle skilfully the 


jealousy of other students when the teacher has to give special 
attention to the exceptional child. 


Deno’s Model 


There are several approaches to the organization of special 
education settings. Deno (1970, 1971) and Reynolds (1971), 
after much researching, have suggested a realistic educational 
framework for effectively organizing and administering the 
instructional programme for exceptional children. The model 
Consists of levels 1 to 7. The degree to which the environment 
is structured differs among the levels. The model emphasizes 
that fewer youngsters will be found at each succeeding level 
as one progresses from level 1 to 7. Children should not be 
moved downward in the system unless it is absolutely neces- 


Sary or clear evidence requires it. Each child should be moved 
upward as quickly as possible. 


Level 1—Regular class assignment : This is the most integ- 
rated level and exceptional children attend the regular classes 
with other youngsters of the same age. These children, because 
of their need and condition, may require adjustments in the en- 
vironment (e.g., an extra large table) compared to their peers. 
The key to success of course is the teacher who is trained with 
the much needed skills and understanding, which would enable 
her to maintain as normal an atmosphere as possible. 

Level 2—Regular class assignment with supplementary instruc- 
tions : Children have their regular class for most part of the 
day. Certain portions of their instructions are provided in a 
Tesource room, which is located in the same schoo] building. A 
trained specialist or resource teacher handles or provides in- 
struction to the individual child or group of children. 

Level 3—Part-time special class : When the individual child 
needs special instruction in a specific setting and when the 
complexity of the problem exceeds the expertise of the regular 
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teacher in the resource room, the child may be considered as 
a candidate for a part-time special class. The rest of the school 
time may be spent in the regular class or in the resource room. 


Level 4—Full-time special class : Certain groups of children 
are so disabled or handicapped that a very comprehensive pros- 
thetic environment must be provided for them in order to 
increase their functional levels in certain areas. Teachers who 
handle these youngsters must be highly skilled professional 
people. 


Level 5—Special schools : Special schools for certain types 
of functional disorders are required for specific children. When 
normalcy is achieved these children may be brought into the 
regular schools. 


Level 6—Home bound instruction : This is a very expensive 
type of instruction since the highly resourceful and skilled 
teachers are to bring the instructional programme to the child 
at home. Children who cannot be instructed in a school set- 
ting whether regular or special are provided instruction in the 
home setting, by specialists trained for the same. 


Level 7—Institutional or residential assignment : This final 
level in Deno’s model, is the continuity of possible special 
education assignment which is the most segregated. If these 
institutions are far away from the other parts of the commu- 
nity, there are ample chances for the exceptional child to be- 
come mentally retarded. Other limitations of level 7 are obvi- 
ous. 

Deno’s model is one of the attempts at maximising effective 
instructional strategies for children who need special educa- 
tion. Other models could also be tried. The teacher to be 
skilled in instructional strategies and skills for the exceptional 
children, should undergo special and specific training. A single 
teacher cannot be trained in the knowledge and skills required 
for achieving success with all the different types of handicapp- 
ed children. Psychotherapists, the medical faculty, educators, 
parents and the whole community should cooperate in this 


tremendous and challenging venture of special education for 
exceptional children. 
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Evaluation 


1. Define ‘exceptional child’ and ‘handicapped child’. 
2. What is special education? When is it needed? For 
whom and why ? 


3. What are the traditional categories of exceptional child- 
ren ? 


4. What are the causes which result in making children 
‘exceptional’ or ‘handicapped’ ? Explain. 


5. Explain Deno’s Model for special educational settings. 


6. What is the role of (a) the teacher, (b) the parents, and 


(c) the community in providing proper education for 
exceptional children ? 


(C) EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN 
Meaning of Gifted 


In the words of Hillingworth, “By a gifted child we mean 
one who is far more educable than the generality of children 
are. The greater educability may be along the lines of 
One of the arts, as in music or drawing. It may lie in the 
sphere of mechanical aptitude; or it may consist in surpassing 
Power to achieve literacy and abstract knowledge.” Paul 
Witty, Ruth Strong, Havighurst and many others think that 
the term ‘gifted children should’ include all those children who 
give promise of Creativity of a high order in any worthwhile 
line of human endeavour, They have superior ability that can 
make them contribute to the quality of living in society. There- 
fore, we include not only the intellectually gifted but also those 
who show promise in music, the graphic arts, creative writing, 
dramatics, mechanical skills and social leadership. 


the students of higher intelligence 
categories : 
Superior with intelligence quotient between 100 and 120. 


Very superior with intelligence quotient between 120 and 
140. 


Genius with intelligence quotient of 140 and above. 


According to Terman, 
may be divided into three 
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Goddard used 120 as the lower limit in forming classes 
for gifted children including both those with special 
artistic and mechanical talents and those who excelled in 
creative thinking and abstract reasoning. School children with 
superior learning aptitude are frequently referred to as gifted 
children. It is exceedingly important to develop all the capaci- 
ties of members of this group in view of the fact that this 
group provides us with leaders for different walks of life. 


Special Need for the Education of the Gifted 


The gifted child is both an asset and a responsibility. He 
is an asset of incalculable value to society. His potentialities 
for good are difficult to overestimate. Our socio-economic 
structures both national and international demand leadership 
of the highest quality and keenest intelligence. Where else 
may we look for this type of leadership except among those 
of intellectual superiority ? It is the path importart to prepare 
these boys and girls for the important social responsibility 
which will be theirs. Today we face problems of world magni- 
tude which threaten the existence of society itself. Itis a 
challenge for Education to develop leadership for the tremen- 
dous tasks which lie ahead. Under such conditions, special 
education of the gifted is very much justified. 


Behaviour Patterns of Gifted Children 


1, They are physically sound and better than the normal 
children. Their faces are usually bright. They possess 
vigour and vitality. 


2. Their intelligence is high. 


3. Their interests are more varied than those of normal 
children. 


4. They are extremely inquisitive and quick in under. 
standing. 


5. They are characterised by general superiority in acade- 
mic work. 


6. They are well adjusted. 
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Adjustment Problems of Gifted Children 


A gifted child may become a problem for the parent and 
the teacher if he is not handled properly. The problems are : 
1. He revolts against the parents and teachers when they 
do not recognise him and sometimes creates mischief 

to catch their attention or to show his superiority. 

2. There is lack of stimulation for him in the subjects of 
his interests when he does not get opportunities of pro- 
gressing according to his own pace. 

3. Because of lack of opportunites and lack of recognition 
he sometimes develops inferiority complex. 

4. Too much recognition by the parent or teacher also 
develop boastful conceit in him. 

5. When he is not properly guided, he utilises his superior 
intelligence in mischief, indiscipline, gangsterism and 
revolts against his elders, He becomes a nuisance. 


Three Approaches of Meeting the Needs of the Gifted 


1. Acceleration : This programme offers opportunity for a 


gifted pupil to move ata pace appropriate to his ability and 
maturity and to complete an educational programme in less 
time than the others. It involves advancing the gifted child 
rapidly from grade to grade in school so that he enters college 
earlier than others. 


2. Segregation or ability group 


placed in special groups for all 


3. Enrichment : This programme consists in giving the gift- 


unity to go deeper or to range more widely 


than the average child in his intellectual, social and artistic 


experience. 
Such a programme may be characterized by: 
1. Emphasis upon the creative or the experimental; 
2. Emphasis on the skill of investing and learning; 
3. Independent work, stressing initiative and originality; 
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4. High standard of accomplishment; 


5. Co-operative planning and activity that provide oppor- 
tunity for leadership training and experiences in social 
adjustment; 


Individual attention given by teacher to student; 
First-hand experiences; 

Flexibility of organization and procedure; 
Extensive reading; and 


exons 


10. Concern with community responsibility. 


Methods of Educating the Gifted 


1. Rapid promotion or double promotion : By this, it is meant 
more than one promotion during the course of the year. If a 
child shows an extraordinary achievement in one class, he 
may be given a double promotion. The aim of this promotion 
is to place the gifted student in a setting suiting to him most. 
But at times such promotions prove detrimental to the child. 
The child may be a gifted one in comparison with the students 
of his previous class but may not show the same progress in 
the next class with the students of different mental and physi- 
cal make up and this would result in his mental retardation in 
the new setting. Age, social maturity and health are the factors 
which should be given due weightage. 


2. Homogeneous grouping : According to this scheme, 
students with more or less similar background are grouped to- 
gether in the same section. It isa common practice in some 
of the schools to group students into various sections like A, 
B, C according to their intellectual, physical and social inte- 
rests. This creates healthy competition and is useful in large 
schools where classes can be divided into different sections. 


3. Enrichment of the curriculum : This implies that the gifted 
students be encouraged to study a variety of books and refe- 
rence material. On the co-curricular side also provision for 
a sufficient variety of activities should exist in a school so that 
the students may develop various social and moral qualities of 
a high order. Triple Track Plan which introduces elasticity 
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in the classification of the students is very popular in Ameri- 
can Schools. According to this scheme, the authorities pres- 
cribe a uniform syllabus for all. Average children cover it 
within the normal longer period, the dullin a longer period 
and the gifted ina shorter period in comparison to average 
children. 


4. Special schools : In some of the advanced countries of 
the world, separate schools have been provided for gifted 
students. This system has been criticised on the ground that 
quite a large number of such students will be deprived of that 


practice in leadership which they will get in association with 
average children. 


Brown feels that keeping these children as an integral part 
of the school is the factor most important in affecting their 
future personal happiness. They have to live in a world of 
mixed people—superior, normal, inferior, good, bad and indi- 
fferent and they have every right and more need, to be 
Prepared for that. 


Summer Schools 


These schools may be planned during summer vacations. 
These schools are being successfully tried in the USA. Aca- 
demically talented students are selected from different parts 
of the country on the basis of psychological tests, interview 
and previous school record and are brought together for a 
special educational programme. The programme is intended 
to be very challenging and is planned under the expert guid- 
ance of a band of talented teachers. The students are provided 
with the best available books which they may consult for 
writing their project reports and for holding discussions in the 
class. Usually three areas—science including mathematics, 
social studies and literature are covered. After the programme 
is over, the students return to their regular schools. Students 
attend summer schools so long as they do not complete their 
final school leaving examination, Such a scheme may also be 
planned in our country. 
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Suggestions 
1. Usually not more than 14 per cent of children are be- 
yond their age, grade and status when no provision has 
been made for their special education. 
2. In teaching the bright, ‘drill’ should be eliminated. 
3. Artificial motivation is not required. Their natural in- 


tellectual curiosity is keen and the scope of their interest 
broad. 


4. Projects, as a method, are well suited to the bright. 
“Socialized recitations’ and joint enterprises on the 
pupil’s own or partial responsibility are well carried out. 

5. Management control and discipline may be conducted 
on a plane of reasonableness and sound logic. 

6. Teachers who teach these children should be able, in- 
telligent, well informed, acquainted with the psychology 
of the bright, and free from prejudice, jealousy and 
superstition. 


Problems in the Identification of the Gifted Children 

Whitehead warns : “In the modern world the rule is abso- 
lute—any race which does not value trained intelligence is 
doomed.” In our country now very little of the available talent 
is discovered and developed due to several adverse factors: 

1. In a large majority of the homes, the environment is 
deprived onaccount of the illiteracy of the parents and 
poverty and does not allow the available natural talent 
to develop itself fully. 

2. A good deal of potential talent never enters the schools. 
At the primary stage, the proportion of children not 
enrolled varies from 10 to 60 per cent in different areas. 
Even among those who enter, about 40 per cent are 
eliminated in class itself and only about 25 per cent 
belonging to about the top 20 per cent of families in the 
society, complete primary education. Secondary educa- 
tion is largely a privilege of the top 10 per cent of the 
families and higher education of the top 5 per cent. 


3. It is difficult to catch talented children young. Even the 
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talent that enters school and succeeds in climbing the 
educational ladder does not flower fully because it is 
not discovered early and is often studying in poor 
schools. For obtaining the best results in quality, talent 
has to be located early and allowed to grow in the best 
atmosphere and under the best teachers. 
4. Even today we determine talent by considering total 
marks obtained in examination. This is a very ineffective 
method. The highly gifted students are far too creative 
to be confined within the parameters of classroom 
instruction, textbooks and examinations, The genius in 
one field is generally poor in several others and in our 
examination system, a genius is more likely to fail or 
put up only a mediocre “total” of marks than to come 
out at the top. Ramanujam and Tagore could not even 
pass the routine examinations where mediocritics shone. 
Therefore we should search Separately for each special 
talent, whether in mathematics, science, literature, fine 
arts, sports or technology. 
The search for talent must be a continuous process and has 
to be taken up at all stages. 
The Poo! of Ability 

In the transitional period immediate effect should be given 
to the important implementation of this policy, that is, to 
ensure that all gifted students (at least the top 5 to 15 per cent 
of all students) who complete primary or secondary education 
are enabled to study further in institutions of secondary (or 
higher) education. For this Purpose, it will be necessary to 
provide a large number of scholarships. 


The universities and colleges could select talented students 


from the schools in different subjects in the age-group 13 to 15 


years and help them to develop their knowledge in special 
fields, through individual guidance and provision of laboratory 
facilities over and above regular school work. 


Need for a Reliable Criterion for the Identification of 
the Gifted 


Steps should be taken immediately to devise suitable 
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techniques for identifying talent at this stage. Each state should 
organize a testing service at the end of the primary stage 
and also at the end of the lower secondary stage and make its 
assistance available to all the schools. This service could be of 
considerable help to students and institutions : they would 
obtain some useful information about their performance in re- 
lation to the district, state or even the national average level of 
attainment; and such information, apart from its utility to 
students and parents, would also be of great assistance to the 
education departments in the award of scholarships. 


Role of Institutions 

Every educational institution should be assisted to develop 
a programme for identifying the brigther children attending it 
and for providing them with special enrichment programmes 
to suit their needs and to help intheir growth. These pro- 
grammes, the nature of which would vary from stage to stage 
and from one type of institution to another, would have to be 
carefully designed and teachers would have to be trained in 
putting them across. Secondly, in all these programmes, ‘talent’ 
should cover a wide range of mathematical, verbal, artistic and 
experimental skills. Scholarships and encouragement should be 
available on a basis of equality to all talent at all stages of 
education. 


Role of the Education Department 


The Education Department should take the responsibility of 
this comprehensive programme. 


Recommendations 

1. The provision of five years of good and effective primary 
education to every child. 

2. Scholarships should be available to all the gifted 
children, that is, the top 5 to 15 per cent of the relevant 
age-group will be enabled to receive the highest educa- 
tion possible. 

3. The placement programme should help the gifted child- 


ren to study in the best institutions available at each 
stage. 
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4, Every school give enrichment programmes for the bright 


m 


students. Their performance in them should be re- 
corded in special certificates which will indicate to the 
other institutions of higher education their special 
ability and attainments. 


The flexibility in school curriculum would enable the 
teachers to help the talented and at the same time to 
help the average and backward students. 


6. A variery of extramural programmes can also be organis- 


ed for the talented children, either separately by each 
school or by schools acting in co-operation or by the 
education department. 


7. A summer vacation programme of 5to6 weeks can be 


arranged for a group of academically talented students 
from different schools, brought together toan educ- 
ational centre having special facilities of staff, library, 
laboratory and equipment. The programme may be 
renewed for the particular group from year to year, so 
that the students get an opportunity to develop their 
special talent over a number of years. 


8. Visits may be arranged to museums, laboratories and 


other places of interest. 


9. Talented students may be brought into contact with per- 


sons engaged in the types of work for which the stu- 
dents show special ability or interest. These persons may 
be able to provide occasional opportunities for the stu- 
dents to work in their special fields, 


10. Hostels and day centres may be made available for 


important. 


these students whose home environment is not condu- 
cive to proper study. 
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The Role of the Counsellor 

The Counsellor should be well informed about the enriched 
programmes for the talented children. He must know each 
child well. In the absence of the counsellor the teacher should 
take up his job. He should create an atmosphere of free 
expression in the class and provide opportunities for creative 
work. 


THE NAVODAYA VIDYALAYAS 


Referring to Navodaya Schools, Rajiv Gandhi, Prime 
Minister of India said : 

Education is perhaps the one most important national acti- 
vity. It is the backbone of any progress that the country has 
to make. It has to be the basis for an increase in production, 
for stemming our population growth, health for every section 
of our society, for strengthening the basic spirit of our free- 
dom. If I can quote the German reformer Martin Luther, who 
said, ‘The prosperity of a country depends not on its abun- 
dance of revenues or on the strength of its fortifications but 
on its men of education, enlightenment and character, this is 
how we would like to look at our development process in 
India today. 

...We hope that the New Education Policy will bring about 
not just more availabilty of education but will bring about 
‘quantum change’ in the quality of ,education. We have to 
reach very disadvantaged section of our society. We must 
make special efforts in the tribal areas, in the hill areas, spe- 
cially amongst those sections of our society which have not 
really had access to modern education like they should have. 

«Major thrust of these Navodaya Vidyalayas will be to 
take children at a young age from one part of the country to 
another part of the country, so that there will be regional 
interaction. Children will learn different languages. They will 
make friends in different parts of the country. And really for 
the first time, we will be getting different sections of our 
people to live together in a Board School in different parts 
of the country and grow up together, to get know each other. 
This, perhaps will be a major step in breaking traditional, 
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social and financial barriers that our society has built up. 


..We want to change into a nation with self-confidence, 
a nation that will be strong, that will be able to face the 
challenges that lie ahead in the coming century. 
Prof. (Dr.) S. N. Panda, Field Adviser, NCERT, Bhuvane- 
swar, gives an account of Navodaya Vidyalaya. His ideas on 
Navodaya Vidyalayas are as given below : 


The National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986 in the very 
first sentence emphasized the basic characteristics of Educa- 
tion which are to evolve, diversify and extend, to express and 
promote the unique socio-cultural identity and to meet the 
challenges of the times. The National Policy on Education 
recognises Education as the highway to achieve the economic, 
scientific and technical developments through the maximum 
utilisation of the human and material resources of the coun- 
try. Education is recognised as a positive catalytic agent in 
the complex and dynamic growth of these resources, specially 
human resource, which constitute a positive asset and a natio- 
nal resource. Besides, the values, principles and ideals en- 
shrined in the construction, democracy, socialism, secularism, 
national integration and social solidarity, communal harmony 
and cultural rejuvenation have to be enhanced and streng- 
thened to make the country march towards the 2I!st century 
successfully at par with the developed, modernised and 
technically superior countries of the world. 

The NPE perceives education for all up to a certain level 
(6-14 years) transcending all the social, economic, and other 
psychological barriers, nurturing of talents 
these impediments as well as environments an 
of manpower resources at different levels, 


In this respect, in line with the recommendations of the 
Education Commission (1964-66) and the Education Policy 
1968, the NPE has envisaged to establish certain pace 
institutions to provide good quality education to the 
with special talent and aptitude with the major aims of serving 
the objectives of excellence, coupled with equity and social 
justice, promote national integration, develop full potential 
of children especially rural talented children and above all as 


irrespective of 
d development 


-setting 
children 
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catalysts of a nation-wide programme of school improvement. 


These Navodaya Vidyalayas as integral part of the NPE 

have the following specific objectives : 

1. To serve as centres of excellence and pace-setter insti- 
tutions for school education. 

2. To ensure equity and quality of education to all sections 
of the community with reservations for socially and 
economically backward communities as well as rural- 
urban communities (S.C. and S.T., Rural-urban). 

3. To provide quality education to the hitherto deprived 
talented children. 

4. To provide adequate opportunities to talented children 


to develop their full potentialities with modern aids 
and techniques. 


5. To ensure qualitative improvement in school education 
through innovative practices. 

6. To formulate/improve upon the curriculum and methodo- 
logy through experimentation by providing complete 
freedom to the teacher. 

7. To strengthen and further the principles enshrined in 
the constitution-democracy, socialism and secularism, 
through community living. 

8. To strengthen national integration, social solidarity and 
cultural cohesion in the minds of the young generation 
through quality education and community living and 
sharing. 

9. To develop a uniform common school system through- 
out the country with the objective of developing and 
maintaining a nation] standard at par with international 
standard. 

10. To act as an extension centre to share and diffuse new 
ideas, innovative practices, experimentation techniques 
among the educational institutions through constant 
interchange of teachers, students and equipment, that 
is, to facilitate the process of school improvement. 

11. To ensure accountability for all in developing a model 
schoo! system, 
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2. To implement the three-language formula by ensuring 
that all children attain a reasonable competence. 


3. To develop love towards real India consisting of people, 
the natural environment, the developmental projects and 
activities through their location in rural areas, thereby 
developing the sense of rural upliftment instead of 
urbanization and industrialisation. Thus, conservation 
of nature and preservation of natural wealth have been 
an indirect objective of setting up of these Navodaya 
Vidyalayas. 

4. To take up long-term projects in education which the 
State Governments cannot undertake due to financial 


constraints, political situations, administrative problems 
and competing local claims. 


Under this scheme, one such Navodaya Vidyalaya will 
set up in each district during the Seventh Plan period. Of 


the total 84 Navodaya Vidyalayas to be established, 5 have 
already been set up. They are at : 


tatives of the MHRD; KVS a 
The purposes of selecting the: 


1. Rengali in Dhenkanal District; 
2. Hadgarh in Reonjhar District. 


3. Pilasalki in Phulbani District (likely to be transferred 
to another site close to Phulbani). 


4. Satiguda in Koraput District. 


5. Mundali in Cuttack District. 
These sites were selected by a team consisting of represen- 
nd respective state governments. 
Se sites were : 

(a) Easy availability of land and b 


$ uilding facilities in rural 
setting. 


(b) Close proximity to national development project sites 
in order to develo 


( p a sense of belongingness in the 
childern. 


(c) Developing a deep sense for national reconstruction 
and social traasfi 


ormation through modernization pro- 
cesses, 
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(d) Understanding the contribution of these developmental 
projects towards national and social growth. 

(e) Conservation of the environment, the nature and proper 
utilization of natural resources for better living 
standard. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NAVODAYA VIDYALAYAS 

1. Admission to class VI only on the basis of a selection 
test. 

2. Language teaching on modern techniques through 
mother tongue during the first 2 to 3 years and switch 
over to Hindi and English in classes IX to XII. Adher- 
ence to the Three-Language Formula. 

3. Transfer of 20 per cent students to other linguistic 
regions, thus eliminating linguistic controversies and 
strengthening cultural assimilation and national integra- 
tion. It would help in developing massive interlingual 
refereace materials and literary exchanges. 

4, Coeducation would help in better understanding of each 
other and provide impetus to girls’ education and raise 
the status of women to enable them to share activities 
with men. 

5. Reservation in favour of SC/ST children according to 
the district percentage level or national norm whichever 
is higher. 

6. Residential nature of the Navodaya Vidyalaya helps to 
develop all-round personality of the child by providing 
more time for in-class and out-of class activities, hence 
help to emphasize development of character, fconserva- 
tion of nature and environment are dignity of labour. 
Thus the psycho-social impediments are removed. 

7. Affiliation to the Central Board of Secondary Education 
helps to maintain the national standard at par with in- 
ternational standard. 


8. Teaching methods and techniques are to be different 
emphasizing more on interactive teaching, thus relega- 
ting the teacher to the role of a facilitator, facilitating 
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the child to learn. Emphasis is on learning rather than 
teaching. 


9. Collaboration with national and international organisa- 


tions for curricular reform, new testing devices, innova- 
tive practices, modern techniques and methods and 
teacher’s training (e.g. NCERT, NIEPA, ICSTE etc). 


10. Building for these Navodaya Vidyalayas are to be con- 


structed in a different way through the utilisation of the 
locally available materials in consultation with the 
Building Research Institute of Roorkee. 


11. Teachers are recruited on All India basis. KVS orienta- 


12. These Navodaya Vidyala 


tion and training are to be conducted by the Regional 
Colleges and the NCERT. They are provided financial 
incentives, freedom of work, innovation in teaching and 
other activities. At the same time, the accountability for 
results in all respects is to be enforced. 


yas are to establish rapport 
with schools of the district, provide’ guidance to primary, 
middle and secondary schools for overall school improve- 
ment; share experiences, experimentations and innova- 
tions with other established school complexes, practise 
institutional planning, micro-level planning, share facili- 
ties like audio-visual aids and computers. Thus they can 
serve as pace-setter institutions, 


Finally it can be stated that proper implementation of the 
programme, 


go a long way in achieving the obj 
in our NPE and the Constitution. 


with some dedication on the part of the staff will 
ectives and goals enshrined 


Evaluation 


2. Who are gifted children ? Ho 


1. (a) Discuss the problem of 


women’s education in India. 
(b) What are the recommendations of (1) Bhaktavatsalam 
Committee, and (2) Kothari Education Commission with 
regard to women’s education ? 


w can they be identified ? 


Outline a programme of their education, 
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3. Why should we provide education for the handicapped 
children ? What is the magnitude of the problem in the 
country ? Suggest a suitable programme for our country. 

4. What is a Navodaya Vidyalaya ? Show how this type of 
schools are solving the present problems of education in 
India. 


10 


ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


The nomadic life of the ancient man ended when he dis- 
covered agriculture and gained a relative abundance of food. 
They settled down in villages, which gradually became cities; 
Surplus food gave security; civilization grew; technology deve- 
loped; population increased to such an extent, that human 
beings began to influence and alter the environment. Today 
science and technology have so advanced that they have solved 
many of the environmental problems. 


Knowledge of subjects such as geography, economics 
anthropology, history, sociology and political science is neces- 
sary to make, suitable decisions about the environment. The 
relationship between man and his environment is inevitable but 
complex. Human welfare depends to a large extent on physical 
environment which determines many aspects of his life. Hence 
a systematic study of the environment is necessary for students 
in schools and colleges; 

Educators agree that there are two main principles involved 

environmental education, They are: (l) there can be no 
understanding of the telationship between man and his envi- 
Tonment Without understanding how nature works, and (2) en- 
vironmental education is not a single discipline. It includes a 
study of physical and natural sciences as well as social sciences. 
This relationship between man and his environment begins at 
birth and continues throughout his life, Hence environmental 
education should begin at the Pre-school age and continue 
through adulthood. 

It is difficult to define enviro 
other curriculum areas, the s 


in 


mmental education. Unlike 
pecific content of environmental 
ell defined. But it is agreed by all 
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that it has to be interdisciplinary, since materials from biolo- 
gical, sociological, anthropological, economic, political and 
other sources will formt he units of the curriculum. A concep- 
tual approach is needed. 

Interests of the students and teachers form an important 
criteria for selecting the curriculum content. Teachers are the 
best suited to produce materials for teaching this interdisci- 
plinary curriculum. Group projects, class discussions, field trips 
and community visits are considered to be the strategies 
for teaching the subject, in addition to the usual classroom 
techniques. Through this approach pupils should learn to 
appreciate the environment. Materials for instruction could be 
from published materials and they may be locally produced 
too. Games, simulations, drama and role play sessions could 
be motivating. 


Values and Attitudes 


Apart from appreciation of the environment, students in 
the process of learning through the interdisciplinary approach 
should develop social and moral values and positive attitudes. 
They should acquire knowledge and concepts about the envi- 
ronment. They should also develop a value system. 

Teachers should understand the basic concept of the philo- 
sophy of living in harmony with the environment. They should 
develop appropriate teaching methods for environmental edu- 
cation. Teachers who are in service and during pre-service 
should be specially trained for teaching the subject. Ritz 
(1978) suggests the following characteristics for an environ- 
mental programme : 


(a) The programme should deal with basic science, as need- 
ed, but it should not be science dominated. 

(b) It should be appropriate for teachers with a wide variety 
of backgrounds and interests. 

(c) There should be training in the methods of environmen- 
tal education as well as its content. 


(d) It should have a strong motivational impact on the 
participants. 
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(e) Encourage teachers to environmentalise their teaching. 

(f) Bring teachers into direct involvement with the parti- 
cular environment under consideration. 

(g) Stimulate teachers to engage in exploring their 
personal assumptions, values and feelings about society 
and self and the relationship of these in the natural 
world. 


The agencies that could be approached for assistance are 
the forest service, soil conservation department, Department 
of Energy, National Wildlife Association and others. Empirical 
researches in environmental educations should be undertaken 
by the educational researchers and conclusions drawn should 
be disseminated to the institutions of learning. 


THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


India isa land of diversity and geographically from the 
Himalayas to Kanyakumari there are wide variations of topo- 
graphy. The mountains, the hills, the rivers, the plateaus and 
the plains offer a colourful variety. The question hence is, 
should education given to the children from these varied en- 
vironment be uniform or should the educational planners and 
curriculum-makers, attempt to provide education best suited 
to their environments and the needs of the environment ? 

The variations in the environment include the following 
aspects : 

(a) The urban and the rural, 

(b) The industrial and the agricultural, 

(c) The hills and the plains, 

(d) The tribal and non-tribals, and 

(e) The slum dwellers and the sophisticated. 


‘ The culture of any people is determined mostly by the en- 
vironment in which they are brought up. Living conditions, 


needs, interests, attitudes, vocations, Socio-physical education 
conditions, 
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Education at different levels should take cognisance of these 
factors and if they are ignored, it will not bea meaningful 
education. We require need based, life-oriented, enviroment- 
oriented education. For a nation like ours which offers a wide 
variety of environments and hence a variety of culture and 
living styles, advocating a uniform pattern of education for 
all will fail to bring about the desired effect of education. i 

Physical infrastructural facilities such as the building, 
administration aspects such as working hours of the institution; 
working days, vacation, the curriculum, the teaching methods 
and the teacher employment will all be influenced by the 
environment in which the educational institution is loca- 
ted. Education would then become realistic and pragmatic. 

Considering individual students capacity, mental ability and 
other such internal variables which are important in the con- 
text of education, environment is not the determining factor. 
Students will be of various mental levels, in all environments. 
Environment may help to determine the achievement of stu- 
dents. A congenial local environment, where exposure to real 
education is provided by the elder will be a motivating factor 
for the pupils. Apathy and on attitude of disinterest deter the 
learners from doing their best in the context of education. 

Today with the spread of mass media of communication 
such as the television, the computer and the other much 
needed equipment, the distinction, due to advantages or disad- 
vantages of the availability or non-availability of the media as 
the case may be, between the ruraland the urban environ- 
ments is slowly fading away. Till such time, itis obvious that 
the learner placed ina city school has more exposure to 
knowledge in any area and especially science and technology, 
compared to the village school child. In competitive examina- 
tions, the city bred learner stands a better chance compared 
to his rural counterpart in the village. In the village, the learner 
enjoys excellent physical facilities such as extensive play- 
ground and pure air and unpolluted water, the crowded city 
student usually misses these great things of nature. Pupils plac- 
ed in the midst of nature as in Courtallam or Kodaikkanal, are 
good at subjects like Botany, since they are surrounded by the 
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plant kingdom, whereas the city child is more exposed to other 
sciences, since facilities in the environment are better for these 
subjects, Education programmes and courses should be planned 
and implemented, taking into consideration, the very vital role 
played by the environment in the life of learner. 


The Family and the Society as Environment 


While planning the education of the learner in harmony 
with his environment, the family and the society, which offer 
the most vital social environment cannot be overlooked. The 
geographical environment provides the theatre for the activi- 
ties and the social environment provided by the society and 
the family form the immediate factors which determine the 
socio-psychological perspective of the individual child. The 
Indian family is undergoing visible changes today. 


(a) Modifiability and adaptability in response to rapid 
social change. The present trend towards technological growth 
and scientific progress has brought unprecedented changes in 
the society, to accommodate which, the family modifiability is 
necessitated. 


(b) Urbanisation has affected both the family and the 
society, though to date more than 70 per cent of our popula- 
tion is rural. The number of families living in cities ison the 
increase. A shift from the rural to the urban places is obser- 
vable. Another interesting feature is that even the rural 
families are now changing to the urban way of life. 

(c) Secularization : In the Indian context, secularization is 
practised since there is freedom to practise one’s own religion 
and exercise tolerance towards other religions, 1 

(d) Companionship: Affiliation and companionship in the 
family are rather not as stable as before, since industrial and 
scientific developments are keeping members of the same 
family in different places, giving room for new companionship 
and affiliation. 

(e) Instability : Divorce and separated families are be- 
coming realities ina few families, though family life is not 
very unstable as in the West. 
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The Evolving Urban Environment 


Thanks to the industrial development under both public 
and private sector industries and enterprises after the five-year 
plans have been implemented, village people in large numbers 
are shifting towards industrial areas. Around any large indus- 
try, a township evolves with its factory, residential quarters, 
post office and telephone exchange, schools, hospitals, colleges 
and other requirements of the community that lives around the 
work place. In the village, each family has its distinct identity 
and the neighbours are close to each other. Help is available 
when needed; no one can trespass the laws and traditions of the 
village. In the city, there is actually the identity crisis. The 
unity and affiliation of the village are missing in the urban areas. 
The urban family has ceased to be a unit of economic product- 
ion. In the village usually the family members were economi- 
cally dependent on the father or the breadwinner of the family, 
Urbanization has brought about a complete change in the con- 
cept of the single earning member. 


When both the spouses earn, dependency is replaced by 
economic independence, leading to equality of family members, 
need for formal education for the members and democratic 
inter-relationships. The actual or potential employment of wife 
and children outside the home signified their economic in- 
dependence. This has created a new basis for family relation- 
ship. In the city, the members of each family tended to engage 
in recreational activities separately in their appropriate sex and 
age groups. Each generation is witnessing a decline of parental 
control over children. This increased freedom and individuali- 
zation of the members and their release from the strict super- 
vision of the rural neighbourhood has brought about c 
Sometimes, not in very desirable direction. The strong 
tal heritage of the nation is still acting as a cohesive for 


unity but places where family instability lead to broken 
and divorces though not many, 


ing a discordant note in family 


hange 
cultu- 
ce of 
homes 
are still on the increase, strik- 
harmony. 

Urbanization involves concentration of population in the 
towns. It also includes commercialisati 


on of activities, both 
essential and recreational. 


Specialisation of vocations and 
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interests has become the accepted idea. The development of 
new devices of communication, telephone, telegraph, motion 
picture, radio, the television, the daily newspapers and maga- 
zines of mass circulation have brought about unprecented 
changes and the outlook on life and the way of life. The very 
life style has undergone unrecognizable changes. Children of 
the family during their formative age of growth, are affected 
by these changes. Schools which are fully equipped with the 
modern audio-visual and mass media gadgets could cope up to 
a certain extent, with pupils hailing from urban homes with 
modern facilities. Others find it rather difficult. In the present 
context, most of our schools are still planning for facilities 
under the operation Blackboard and other schemes, sponsored 
by the New Policy of Education, 1986. Our rural and semi- 
urban schools need much revamping and reinforcing as also 
the municipal, the Panchayat and the Corporation schools, 
when the majority of our pupils come from poorer homes. 
Urban life in its economic aspects provides less opportu- 
nity than does the rural environment for the practice of ideals 
and values which were the accepted norms previously. The 
development of big business and large iudustries decreases the 
opportunity for the father or the husband to run his own small 
scale industry or agricultural farm. The economic freedom 
and independence of the wife and children increase when they 
are provided with employment outside their homes. The social 
conditions of the city thus lead to the emancipation of the 
family members from the institutional controls of the rural 
family. The urban family tends to become an affectional and 
cultural group, united by the interpersonal relations of its 
members. But as in the past, in the present also stability has 
ae la aaa value exemplified by the family and expected 
Pectin society. And like the West slowly the question of 
y versus stability is to be pondered over by all the 
ae concerned. Adaptability as a personal characteristic 
me a (a) Psychogenic : It represents the 
wae ot = re ? the emotional reaction ofa person to 
E ustomed to a different situation; (2) the 
person as culturally and educationally deter- 
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mined to actin an appropriate way when entering a new 
situation; and (3) the possession of knowledge and skills which 
make for successsful adjustment to a new condition. 

Marriage to be successful in modern society, with its diver- 
gent personalities and from diverse cultures depends more and 
more upon the adaptability of husbands, wives, parents and 
children. This is the adaptability of the family asa group. 
Families among themselves should practise adaptability for 
good neighbourhood relationships. 


The Rural and the Urban Family 

Farming is typical of the rural setting just as industrial at- 
mosphere is common in an urban environment. The families 
in these different geographic-cum-economic environments differ 
in several other aspects of life also. According to the diversities 
prevailing the children’s education at school will have to be 
different. Education should be meaningfully related to the 
environment and the influences of diverse environments on the 
life of the child should be recognized. Now, considering the 
family setting in the rural and the urban environments, inte- 
resting facts come to light. It is not the mere problem of adap- 
tability within and outside the family in the context of the 
differing environments. A closer study of the rural and the 
urban families throws further light on this vital area. 

The rural family is closer to the traditional type because 
of its emphasis upon family tradition, culture and con- 
tinuity. Most rural parents, because of their lesser mobility, 
because of their lack of contact with the individualistic specu- 
lative life of the cities and because of their love of their farm, 
earnestly hope that one of their sons, at least, would take up 
the farm work, when he grows up. Farming is not a mere 
occupation for them; it is a way of life. It is internalised in 
them. Strained relationship develops when the sons, fascinated 
by the unknown city life, thwart their parents’ ambition, by 
refusing to stay in the village to do farming. In the near future 
the rural family may evolve into the urban family but until 
such a time, difficulty of adjustment will prevail between the 
older and the younger generations. However, one cannot deny 
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the fact that unpolluted air, water and spacious environment 
in the village, are assets to the children of the rural homes 
apart from the virtues, values and culture that they inherit 
from their parents. For India, strongly rooted in her village 
environment, the evolution from the rural to the urban family 
will take a longer period of time compared to the West. Never- 
theless the change is taking place with its attendant repurcus- 
sions. 

The city family presents a different picture. Father works 
away from home and mother, who is not a career woman, 
with some assistance from her children does it, in the home. 
Father brings money home, so his work is accepted as job or 
Occupation. Mother’s household chores are not viewed as 
work. In a general way, they know about their father’s work 
but children and others do not have the concept about the 
significance of work in the larger context of life. Almost all the 
consumer products such as grocery and others things are pur- 


chased from the super markets which have become common in 
every town and city. 


City conditions make land expensive and houses are less 
spacious compared to the village house. Dwelling flats are 
common in every city now. The opportunities for recreation 
in and around the home, become less and less. Crowded parks 
and cinema theatres are considered places for relating after a 
tiresome week or day. The dinner time at night offers the 
only opportunity for get-together. But when the father is tired 
and mother is fatigued, children find that sitting around the 
dining table at night is a time for reprimands from their 
parents and seldom an occasion for sharing of joys and expe- 
riences. Common recreations are not sought. Father seeks 
recreation on his own, and others have their individual and 
Separate way of enjoyment and relaxation, depending on their 
Interests and age. Even if the Parents go out together they 
seldom take their children with them. The old-fashioned family 
circle where the father reads his newspaper, mother does her 
Sewing and children study their lessons, has become a rarity 
in the city. In fact the city has too many attractions that 
compete with the home. The family has less unity, because it 
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is small with smaller number of children. The joint family is 
replaced by the nuclear family. Hence children feel lonely for 
want of playmates of their age group. Companionship is lacking 
which was in abundance in the larger families. School is the 
only place where children can have the privilege of playmates 
and affiliation. 

School education and university education offer courses on 
child care, child psychology and on how to deal with problem 
children. Parents attend the courses, striving to help their 
children but when they return home, they find that the prob- 
lems have increased in dimensions, meaning, greater effort 
and difficulty in problem solving. The love and affection which 
distinguished the ‘home’ from the outside are to be regained 
with much effort and on several occasions, it leads to failure. 


The Classroom Group—its Deliberate use for Education 
Purposes 


The family is the primary environment into which the child 
learns to adjust first. The classroom group like the family 
reflects the pressures and patterns of the larger society into 
which the pupils have to come and learn to adjust. During the 
large portions of the day, pupils are in the school working, 
learning and playing in various groups and in a variety of 
groups in classrooms, playgrounds and other associations. 
Thus the school, which is a miniature society forms another 
socio-psychological environment for the school-going children. 
Here the youngsters learn desirable behavioural changes 
through learning experiences from the curriculum. They learn 
values, attitudes and psycho-motor skills in this secondary 
group-environment. At the end of the course, after completing 
primary or secondary schools, the learners are considered as 
educated. 


They learn not only in the classrooms, but in the play- 
groups. They are exposed to life outside the home and the 
school. Learning experiences are provided for them here 


„also. But to their frustration, they find the school applauds 


and encourages only achievement in school subjects. Seldom 
do they get recognition for excellent work done outside. Some 
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of them strive for better achievement at school. Others bg- 
come indifferent to it. Yet others opt for the ‘deschooling 
society. The school should be offering a practical life oriented 


environment for the students where the teachers will serve as 
learning-facilitators. 


Apart from ensuring students-achievement, the school 
should develop emotional well-being of their wards. The insti- 
tution has the capacity either to inhibit or to enhance the emo- 
tional health of pupils. The quality of the school, therefore 
determines to a great extent whether the students’ emotional 
life is enriched or not. In group participation, the need for 
affiliation, ability, sense of belonging and recognition are 
satisfied. Their self-esteem is boosted up. In the several social 
abilities skills are developed in a group atmosphere where 
students enjoy autonomy coupled with responsibility. The tea- 
chers have a tremendous role to play in these contexts. 

Schools can be classified under three categories based on 
how they maintain a system. Firstly schools where the teachers 
are indifferent to the minimal class-teaching work expected of 
them, with organizational heads who follow the policy of non- 
interference, do not follow any system. No system is followed 
by these schools. Such schools are not rare. Many of our 
Schools in the urban and the rural areas are illustrations 
of this. Secondly, the system-maintaining schools where the 
routine procedures, rules and external discipline are follow- 
ed meticulously. These institutions produce good acade- 
mic results and are hailed as the best schools by the parents 
and the public. They do nothing less and nothing more. Many 
of our reputed institutions belong to this type. Yet a third 
category is also observable. But they are very few. Every year 
the school produces 100 per cent result. And this is not the sole 
aim. It is the secondary aim of the school, the primary objec- 
tive being that there should be renewal inputs into the system 
every year. Curriculum is enriched. More and more pupils 
Participate in curricular and co-curricular programmes. Social 
and moral values are imbibed through the process of education. 
The total personality of the pupils is taken care of. New think- 
Ing and creative innovations are applied. The institution grows 
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along with pupils. The head of the school has creativity and the 
teachers think on similar lines. Thus the school has its system 
renewed and created anew. These institutions produce scien- 
tists, poets and men and women who can think reflectively 
and create positively. 


To sum up, it is found that to understand physical and 
geographical environment education is essential at all levels, 
since the environment should be protected and made richer. 
The fauna and flora of the place should not be allowed to 
perish. The Indian scene offers a great variety. This should 
be clearly comprehended by the pupils. In whichever locality 
the school is situated, pupils of the place should learn about 
the plants and animals, special to that place and adapt them- 
selves to the situations, and attempt at protecting the environ- 
ment. Trees could be planted and tree-cutting could be 
prevented. The physical environment should remain unpollu- 
ted by the efforts of the educational institutions which are in 
it. Educational tours to hill stations, places of historical 
interest and of special culture, should be undertaken by 
teachers and pupils. The library should provide the necessary 
reference materials. Assignments, discussions and workshops 
could be conducted on meaningful themes, 

Next to the physical environment, is the socio-psychological 
environment, for which pupils have to adapt themselves and 
learn from it. Family is a socio-psychological unit, Families 
are categorized under joint family and nuclear family, They 
differ from rural to urban. The rural family has its distinct fea- 
tures, based on the physical environment, traditions and cus- 
toms. The institution of marriage, culture and values of rural 
homes are now changing, thanks to the advancement in science 
and technology. Today it appears as though there is the intru- 
sion of urban characteristics in every rural home. Urbanization 
of the villages has necessitated the practice of urban life and 
values which changes the scenario. 

The urban family environment is also undergoing distinct 
changes. From the joint family, there is a switchover to the 
nuclear family. This has its advantages and limitations. The 
child has to experience the family environment and learn to 
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adapt. When a small family norm is practised, the child lacks 
playmates of his age. The school happens to be the larger 
social environment, in which the child spends the best part of 
his day. This learning environment of the child should be 
carefully planned, so as to enable the pupil to develop his 
creative thinking and total personality. In the school, the 
youngster is exposed to the community and from there to the 
nation at large. The national territories train him to become 
a patriot. He learns about national integration which becomes 
the stepping stone for international understanding. 

Thus environmental education offers the learner ample 
scope for growth, adjustment, accommodation and enrichment. 
It is the responsibility of the home and the school that child- 


ren and youth are educated for the different environment and 
in the environment. 


Evaluation 


1. Describe education for the physical environment. 
2. Explain the geographical diversity of the Indian envion- 
ment. 
- ‘Industrial progress has resulted in urbanization of rural 
India.’—Discuss. 
. What are the characteristics of a rural family ? 
5. Explain, ‘urban-family’ and ‘urbanization of the rural 
family’. 
6. Based on the system, how do you classify schools ? 
Explain the different categories. 
What is the role of the school environment as a facili- 
tator of pupils’ learning ? Explain. 
8. How could audio-visal aids b 
the environment ? 
- Explain the role of the fo. 
education: 
(a) Mass media. 
(b) Motion pictures, 
(c) Excursion, 
(d) Community Resources, 


e used for learning about 


lowing in environmental 


ll 


EDUCATION AND LANGUAGE POLICY 


India is a multilingual nation. It had assimilated various 
languages, cultural traditions and religious beliefs. Multiplicity 
of languages had been a potential source of cultural enrich- 
ment of our country. 

Languages are the media of communication and instruction. 
The British introduced the western system of education in 
India. They wanted to give education through their language, 
English, and spread their culture in India. But at the same 
time Christian missionaries wanted to reach the people quickly 
and easily. So they started teaching through the language of 
the people. Thus with the westernization of education language 
problem also started. When Indians thought of independence 
they envisaged education for the people through their own 
language, the mother tongue. Then nobody thought of a natio- 
nal language. 

Languages are to be learnt not only for the sake of instruc- 
tion but also to be an asset in inter-state, national and inter- 
national communication and as a means of exchange of news. 
Higher technical and professional education would also de- 
mand knowledge of an advanced foreign language like English, 
German, French or Russian. 

Language is a vehicle of communication and a means of 
social transmission of cultural heritage from one generation 
to another. It is an important aspect of human growth. It 
reflects the cultural development ofa nation. It is a tool of 
social progress, By virtue of its potentialities for intercommuni- 
Cation, it serves as an instrument for reducing tension. But 
after independence of India linguistic differences have deve- 
loped and affected political and educational fields. Linguistic 
prejudices started on mutual suspicion, 
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Historical Background , 

In the indigenous system, the higher education was given 
through the media of classical languages like Sanskrit, Persian 
or Arabic and lower education through the language of the 
people. 

Macaulay favoured English as the medium of instruction. 
He did not accept the continuance of the institutions of orien- 
tal learning. Ever since his policy was implemented, the regio- 
nal language, that is, the vernaculars have been neglected as 
the media of instruction. 

The Wood’s Despatch of 1854 showed that English and 
Indian languages together would help to spread proper edu- 
cation in India. It had visualized secondary schools teaching 
through the mother tongue. The Indian Education Commission 
of 1882 recommended mother tongue as the medium of instruc- 
tion at the middle school stage and said nothing about tea- 

ching in high schools. It favoured the use of English. This 
Commission was attempting to spread knowledge of English 
rather than Indian languages. Lord Curzon was also ambi- 
guous about the use of Indian languages. During dyarchy, 
the principle of imparting secondary education through the 
mother tongue of the pupils came to be universally accepted, 
But use of English as the medium of instruction was not com- 
pletely abandoned. From 1937, the problem of instruction at 
the university Stage came to the forefront. By 1947, the 


mothertongue came to be the medium of instruction at the 
secondary stage. 


The Three-Language Formula 


Langu- 
el ! approved by the conference of Chief 
Ministers held in 1961. The formula established equality with 


regard to the study of languages between the Hindi and the 
non-Hindi areas by recommending that as against a third 
language, Hindi, which pupils in the non-Hindi areas have tọ 
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learn, another Indian language (besides Hindi and English) 
should be studied by pupils in the Hindi areas. 


Because of the Three-Language Formula, every secondary 
school student has to study the following three languages : 


I. 1. mother tongue 
2. regional language 


or 
3. A composite course of mother tongue anda regional 
language. 
or 


4. A composite course of mother tongue and a classical 
language. 
or 
5. A composite course of a regional language and a classi- 
eal language 


U. English or a Modern European language. 
ILL. 1. Hindi (for Non-Hindi areas) 
or 
2. Another Modern Indian Language (for Hindi-speaking 
areas) 


DIFFICULTIES IN IMPLEMENTING THE FORMULA 


1. The school curriculum has become heavy with language 
load. 


2. Dislike for the study of Hindi in some non-Hindi speak- 
ing area. 


3. Resistance to the study of Hindi in some non-Hindi 
speaking area. 


4. Heavy cost and effort involved in providing for the tea- 
ching of the second and the third languages for five to 
six years. 


5. Defective planning and ineffective implementation of the 
formula. 


6. Lack of facilities for the study of the third language. 


KOTHARI EDUCATION Commission’s MODIFIED 3-LANGUAGE 
FORMULA 


1. Hindi being the official language of the union enjoys 
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importance next only to the mother tongue. 

2. English being the medium of education at the university 
stage and the language of administration at the centre 
and in many of the states, will be a valuable asset for 
all students. 

3. A short period under favourable conditions might achi- 
eve better results than a longer period without proper 
facilities. 

4. The suitable stage for making the learning of three lan- 
guages compulsory is the lower seco: 
VII to X). 

5. It is left to the discretion of each state regarding the 
Stage at which Hindi or English should be introduced on 


a compulsory basis and the Period for which it should 
be taught. 


6. The learning of four lan 
pulsory at any Stage. 


The modified Three-Language Formula given by Kothari 

ucation Commission required every student to study : 

1. The mothertongue or the re 

2. the official lan 
language of th 

3. a modern Indi 
(1) and other 
tion. 


ndary stage (classes 


guages should not be made com- 


Ed 


gional language; 
guage of the union or the associate official 
€ union so long as it exists; and 


an or foreign language not covered under 
than that used as the medium of instruc- 


THE IMPLICATION. OF THE MODIFIED FORMULA 
Classes 


I-IV Mother tongue or the regional language 

V-VII (1) Mother tongue or the regional language. 
(2) Official or the associate official of the Union; in 
addition facilities should be provided for the study of a 
third language on an optional basis. 

VIII-X Study of the third language should be obligatory. The 
official language of the union or the associate official 
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language which he had not studied at the higher 
primary stage. 

XI-XII Only two languages need be made compulsory and 
the student should have the option to select any two 
of the three languages studied earlier or a combination 
of any two languages taken from the following groups : 
(1) Modern Indian language (2) Modern foreign lan- 
guage (3) Classical language—Indian and foreign. 


The Problem of Link Language 


Lack of a link language has been one of the chief disinteg- 
rating factors in India. A common language would help to 


foster common culture, common ideals and goals, common 
faith and aspirations. 


The problem of national language has been worrying the 
national leaders from the inception of the national movement 
and they have considered the claims of different languages 
for the purposes and proclaimed Hindi as the prospective and 
possible national link language. 

Article 343 (1) says: ‘the official language of the Union 
shall be Hindi in Devanagiri script.” 

Article 351 says “that fora period of 15 years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, English shall be conti- 
nued to be used for official purposes of the Union of which it 
was being used before such commencement.” 


Despite these Articles in the Indian Constitution the battle 
of languages is still continuing in one form or the other. 


Hindi cannot gain the status of a link language by force 
or strict imposition. It has to be accepted by all the 
people out of clear understanding and voluntary choice. 
Antagonism to English does not pave the way for the ex- 
pansion of Hindi. Attempts to popularise Hindi in the non- 
Hindi-speaking areas should be made elaborately and exten- 
sively before it can be used for the extremely responsible pur- 
poses such as means of inter-state communication, medium of 
inter university transaction and as the all India official langu. 
age. But on January 26, 1965, Hindi wasacknowledged as the 
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Official language of the Union, without the support of the 
South Indian people. 

Multilinguism is not a social evil if there is proper under- 
standing and appreciation of it. Wrong training, false loyalties 
to one’s own language will lead to development of discord, 
imbalance and linguistic prejudices. Multiplicity of languages 
should not be taken to promote disunity to destroy national co- 
hesion, to cause disintegration or to lead to linguistic insanity. 

People in India must be educated to develop, the capacity 
for clear thinking and felicitous expression. The national link 
language should be promoted by joint deliberations of educa- 
tionists, administrators, statesmen and policy makers. Private 
and public energy must be channelised to achieve the desire 
of establishing a national link language that gains all India 
currency for all times to come. Education can do much to 
popularise Hindi as the link language. Development of Hindi 
as a national link language also helps to foster national integra- 


tion without detriment to the interests of regional languages 
and English, 


Programmes Undertaken to Develop Hindi as the Link 
Language 


1. The three-language formula has been developed in the 
educational field to acquaint people with the national 
link language from childhood. 


. In many non-Hindi-speaking states, Hindi is being taught 


as the second language up to the secondary level of 
education. 


- The Government officials of non-Hindi-speaking areas 
are expected to pass a minimum Stipulated examination 
in Hindi and as an in 
linked to it after a 
cadres. 


centive their increments are 
Ppointment or Promotion to certain 


Dakshina Bharat Hindi Pracharaka Sabha has done 
pioneering work to popularise Hindi in South India. 

The Government of India has instituted a large number 
of scholarships for the Study of Hindi by the people of 
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non-Hindi-speaking areas. 

6. Three-language formula adopted by the railways, posts 
and telegraphs department also will help popularisation 
of Hindi. 

7. Development of common script was also suggested. 


The Place of English 


English is one of the richest and most beautiful languages 
in the world. We should value it from both the cultural and 
political reasons as the medium of intercourse in the interna- 
tional sphere, It is a language of widest international currency. 
It is the language of science and literature of the world. In 
India itis widely known among the educated classes. This 
language brought about the political awakening in the nation 
and also helped our cultural renaissance. It has produced many 
Indian scholars, poets, politicians, statesmen and scientists. We 
should take care to maintain the high standards of English ia 
our country. “India has a great and significant contribution 
to make to the thought and culture of the world and she will 
do so both through her own language and through English”, 
said Dr. K. G. Saiyidain. It has a special relation with the 
people and other languages of India and as such not an alien 
language. But still there is conflict about the continuance of 
English as an administrative language between the north and 
the south. People inthe North intend to replace English by 
Hindi for which South Indians are not willing. Through the 
English language we can keep contact with any part of the 
world. It will be a great loss, if we give up this language. 


Medium of Instruction 


Almost all the languages in India are claiming their place 
as medium of instruction. Different languages have enjoyed 
the privileged positionin different periods of history. In olden 
days, the Indian languages were studied in the indigenous 
schools and classical languages in the schools of higher educa- 
tion. The missionaries have encouraged the study of vernacu- 
lar in their schools dwing the British period which afforded 
much facilitation of proselytisation. After 1854 English became 
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the medium of instruction in high schools and colleges. Till 
1882 the regional language had been completely neglected 
as the medium of education. The Indian)Education Commis- 
sion of 1882 encouraged the study of Indian languages. In the 
later years Sanskrit or the mother tongue came to gain the 
place of the second language. In 1953, the regional lauguage 
became the first language in the schools. In India lack of a 
link language, lack of a national system of education, foreign 
tule for centuries, multilingual nature of the nation are all 
responsible for non-development of a common medium of 
instruction in our country. 

Some people in India favour English. So many pre-primary 
schools with English as medium are developing very fast. Most 
of the missionary institutions are conducting secondary educa- 
tion through English medium to satisfy the demands of the 
pupils. These pupils demand English medium at university 
level also. 

Regarding the medium of education in India, no one state- 
ment can be final. For all these diversified conditions, the 
three-language formula will provide a proper solution. 


Evaluation 


= 


+ Discuss in detail the language problem in India. 


- “Language problem hinders the progress of Education 
in India.”—Discuss. 


- “Mother tongue is the best medium of insturuction at 
all levels.” —Discuss. 


- What is meant by the Three-Language Formula ? What 
is its present condition ? 


N 


w 


A 


. “It is generally felt that learning of three languages is 
too heavy a burden on the child and a disproportionate 


time is likely to be spent on learning languages to the 
neglect of other subjects.” Give your views. 


12 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


Meaning of Educational Technology 


Educational Technology is an applied study which aims at 
maximising learning by making use of scientific and technolo- 
gical methods and concepts developed in other social sciences 
such as psychology, sociology, communication, linguistics and 
others. According to the Brynner Jones Report in U.K., Edu- 
cational technology is defined as, “The development, applica- 
tion and evaluation of systems, techniques and aids to improve 
the process of human learning”. 


One of the main objectives of educational technology is 
individualising instruction. The other objectives are meeting 
the challenges of mass education and equilising educational 
opportunity. Individualising instruction includes the audiovi- 
sual aids, language laboratories of all types, teaching machines, 
individual reading papers and programmed instruction. 


Media and Learning 


Educational media of all types play increasingly important 
role in enabling students to reap benefits from individualised 
learning. It is fortunate that the potentialities of modern 
technology may be combined with educational planning to 
provide resources needed for this purpose. 

The media that are used for educational purposes have a 
variety of characteristics; they are of different levels of difficul- 
ty and complexity. It will be our responsibility to choose from 
among alternative media and from among many separate 
items represented in each type of medium. 


Visual Communication—Non-Projected Aids 
For purposes of instruction, the simplest, most direct means 
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of communication is usually desirable. Readily available in 
most schools are bulletin boards, chalk boards and magnetic 
boards, all of which are both economical and easy to use. Each 
permits opportunities for creative visual communication that 
excite the interest of students and can involve them in the 
development of displays which add life and colour to learning 
activities. 

Bulletin boards : Bulletin boards and teaching displays serve 
various important functions. When only one copy of a useful 
resource is on hand it can be displayed on the board. The 
jackets of books, displayed, sometimes may encourage reading. 
Problems presented in bulletin boards or teaching displays may 
be studied and discussed by student groups as a part of class 
activity. A class may be divided into small groups to prepare 
bulletin boards or displays that review main ideas studied or 
that summarize information related to specific instructional 
objectives. 

Chalk board : Most competent teachers make special efforts 
to use the chalk board effectively. For Jesson elements that 
develop from simple to complex ideas for example, they build 
their explanations on chalk board point by point. They add 
symbols, charts, maps or outlines at just the right time to 
emphasize the content involved. Chalk board work permits 
immediate feedback information on both accuracy of work and 
knowledge of procedures. Students also can do practice work 
directly on the board. Some solve arithmetic problems while 
others work at desks. When the chalk board is used for student 
or teacher presentations, a few techniques should be remem- 
bered : 

1. The chalk board should not be crowded with too much 

matter. A few important points make vivid impres- 
sion, 


2. The work on the chalk board should be planned in 
advance. 


3. Lighting conditions should be checked. Glare should be 
avoided. 


4. Writing on the board should be large enough to be 
visible at a distance, 
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Projected Aids 


When a projected aid is used, an enlarged image of the 
material is projected on a screen kept ata distance from the 
projector. A projected aid is suitable for large groups as well 
as small groups. All projection equipment require electric 
power for operation. Any equipment should be operated only 
using suitable power source for which the equipment has been 
designed. There will be an illuminating system in the projec- 
tion equipment. The function of the illuminating system in the 
projection equipment is to illuminate the slide, a film or trans- 
parency uniformly by aconvergent beam of light for optimum 
brightness of the image. The components of the illumination 
system are (i) projection lamp, concave reflector, condenser 
lenses, heat filter to cut out heat rays, and connection for blo- 
wer cooling to ensure that the temperature of the lamp does 
not rise to the softening point of the glass envelope. 


Overhead projectors : The overhead projector has wide ac- 
ceptance at all levels of teaching. Most teachers and students 
recognize the advantages of overhead projection techniques, 
Overhead projector transparencies are also popular because 
they permit a high degree of creativity in the preparation and 
presentation of ideas, both verbal and visual. With transparen- 
cies we may use a number of methods to present ideas in 
colourful sequence. We may take advantage of many opportu- 
nities to use them to create Suspense and surprise and to 
stimulate student attention. Using such transparencies in our 
teaching will be rewarding in communicating ideas and in 
encouraging the participation of every student in the class. The 
advantages of overhead projectors are many. In the first place, 
it will be easy for students to see what is on the screen, even 
in a lighted room. Under proper conditions screen images 
can be made large enough to be seen by even nearsighted 
students in the same back row. When students use the over- 
head projector for their own presentations and reports, they 
engage in a highly motivated activity and also master an 
important communication skill. In the process of designing 
visuals, students learn to organise ideas for effective communi- 
cation. Another advantage of overhead projection is that 
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transparencies can be prepared ahead of time, presented 
exactly when appropriate and quickly removed, when they 
have served their purpose. Besides the interesting effects that 
can be achieved with transparencies, the overhead projector 
offers the advantage of being widely available and simple to 
operate. Schools can provide the projectors as permanent 
equipment and collection of prepared transparencies are among 
the usual resources in many media centres. Basically the system 
of overhead projection is.a flexible medium with clear com- 
munication by the use of light and thereby provides creative 
satisfaction to both students and teachers. 

Slide projector : Slides are projected by an instrument equip- 
ped with a powerful light source in a lamp house and carriers 
for holding slides of suitable size. It is a simple mechanism 
and the essential elements in it are the same as in filmstrip 
projector. The projectors can be operated by remote control. 
It is also possible to record the narration ina tape-recorder 
and the latter may be hooked up to the projector in such a 


way as to give the necessary commentary without the help of 
the teacher. 


Filmstrip projector : Among the various types of materials 
available under still projection, slides and filmstrips are the 
foremost visual aids. They are of great value in teaching. A 
filmstrip is a piece of non-inflammable safety film 35 mm wide 
varying in length up to about one metre. It is a related se- 
quence of transparent still pictures and may contain from 10 to 
50 pictures of frames. These pictures may be a connected 
Series of drawings, Photographs, diagrams or combination of 
these. The filmstrip Projector in principle and construction 
resembles the projection lantern commonly called the magic 
lantern. Filmstrip projectors with provision for remote control 
of transport frame by frame and filmstrip projectors with 
automatic transport of filmstrip to next frame after a definite 
interval are also available. The advantages of using filmstrips 
are as follows : 

(1) Usually a 
audie nce; (2) 
(3) the cost of t 


Projected image draws the attention of the 
varieties of information May be given; and 
he projector js comparatively low. However the 
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effectivenesss of the filmstrip depends in a large measure upon 
the skill of the teacher. Now filmstrips with commentary re- 
corded on tapes are available. The teacher can also tape his 


comments and play the tape synchronising it with the frame of 
the filmstrip. 


Motion picture projector : Motion picture as an aid to teach- 
ing plays its own role in education. Motion picture films can be 
classified as entertainment films and educational films. Educa- 
tional films may be further subdivided into general educa- 
tional films and classroom films. Classroom films are on curri- 
cular subjects produced for promoting learning in a particular 
subject. General educational films are produced with a view to 
provide general knowledge to students. Some entertainment 
films can be classified as educational also. Students’ attention is 
drawn towards motion pictures and hence 
ed events is ensured to a certain extent. 
sent material that cannot be seen by the 
by microscope and telescope. Many gen 
and conveniently presented in an 
Technical animation involving anim 
tively serve to explain things that 
and the major advantage of motion pictures that it reaches a 
mass audience at a low average cost per person. There are 
many motion pictures dealing with problems connected with 
teacher training and education of retarded and gifted children. 
Many research studies have been undertaken on the impact of 
silent and sound films on the behavioural development of 
pupils. The results reveal that such films, if used properly, 
accelerate cognitive and affective learning of pupils, and also 
enhancing retention, Research findings point out that approp- 
riate films used wisely bring about increased student interest 
in instruction resulting in greater interest in reading. 


retention of observ- 
Motion pictures pre- 
ordinary eye and eyen 
eral topics can be dealt 
easily digestible form. 
ated drawings can effec- 
are abstract or theoretical 


The Radio 


The radio plays an important role in im 
tion to school children. Educat 


Specific days at specific school 
the educational institutions. 


Parting instruc- 
ional broadcasts are made on 
hours, Mainly for the benefit of 
These broadcasts are based on 
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curricular subjects. Booklets describing the details of pro- 
grammes of educational broadcasts for the year are prepared 
and printed in advance by the All India Radio and made 
available to educational institutions at the beginning of the 
academic year. Programmes are arranged separately for the 
benefit of elementary, middle and high schools and for univer- 
sity correspondence course students. The teacher can motivate 
the students to get maximum benefit. The teacher should plan 
for effective listening. The teacher, after knowing the com- 
plete details of the specific programme to be broadcast on 
any particular day, should see that all arrangements are made. 
The teacher can create a favourable learning situation by 
suitable preparation, exposition of needed subject areas, supple- 
mented by suitable aids, graphic and other projected aids, 
whenever necessary. After the programme is over, suitable 
questions are posed to evaluate the learning outcome, Based 
on the response, classification is made whenever considered 
necessary. After this follow-up work can be undertaken. An 
evaluation report on any specific broadcast programme based 
on the feedback and results of completed assignments and pro- 
jects by students can be prepared by the teacher and sent to 
AIR. This will help the programmers to plan better pro- 
grammes or presentation differently. 


Tape recorder : The tape recorder is used to record sounds 
on a magnetic tape which can be reproduced as Many times 
as required. The tape recorder can be used to record educa- 
tional broadcasts and for replay at suitable and convenient 
times. It can be used to record music and other sound effects 
for use during Stage production of dramas in schools and cultu- 
ral performances. It can also be used to record the talks of 
important persons which can be used later. In teacher training 
institutions, a tape recorder is effectively used during the 
‘micro teaching’ sessions. The tape recorder will provide the 
necessary feedback for discussions to improve the lesson. 


Television 


The word television re 


Presents different things to different 
people. In education, 


there are many interpretations of what 
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television is. Television technology permits transmission of live 
programmes or motion pictures by cable, microwave, instruct- 
tional, fixed stationssy stems, satellite or conventional broad- 
casting to schools or colleges or other institutions to view ins- 
tructional programmes live or to record them for subsequent 
use. Local production of instructional units is also possible that 
are not available from any other source. Students benefit from 
a variety of materials of educational value derived from pro- 
grammes that they view at home. 


Some teachers consider that television viewing at home 
hinders students from doing their studies. Probably more 
teachers see a challenge in television. They plan how it could 
be used effectively and in correlation with formal instruction. 
They study the viewing habits of students and analyse the 
programme which are popular. What they view at home may 
markedly influence their value judgements and their behaviour 
patterns in school. These influences cannot be ignored. 
Occasionally classroom topics may be introduced by discuss- 
ing television programmes that students have watched outside 
school. A good teacher will encourage students to view well 
produced programmes presented after school hours. A teacher 
Should take the trouble to look at the various programmes, A 
teacher knows students’ likes and dislikes and hence c 
help them to discover values in different programmes. This is 
one of the challenges, and it is the duty of the teacher to be 


a bridge between the television viewing choices of his students 
and their work in the classes. 


an 


Educational television—Television is considered as the most 
exciting and efficient means of mass communication. Live 
programmes, such as, games and other television programmes 
can be broadcast through this media. Such programmes will 
Kindle the interest of the students and their minds can be 
Prepared for other educational Programmes which are not 
necessarily transmitted on the television. Educational television 
includes programmes which primarily educate rather than 
entertain. Education generally includes instructional tele. 
vision and non-commercialised television programmes. The 
Schools should provide effective viewing conditions and it is 
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the responsibility of the teachers to make use of educational 
television to the maximum possible extent. After viewing a 
particular programme pupils should be involved in follow-up 
activities. 

Instructional television—Instructional television includes pro- 
grammes related directly to an organised programme of formal 
instruction and is directed to individual viewers who come 
under non-formal education programme. The success of educa- 
tion through television involves careful planning. Training of 
teachers is essential to make the best use of the equipment 
and progrommes telecast. The centre for educational technology 
of the NCERT has launched such training programmes with 
the help of resource persons drawn from primary level to 
secondary teacher educators. A manual has been developed 
and translated into various regional languages. Pupils exposed 
to educational television are found to perform better in achieve- 
ment tests than others. But for best results a careful planning 
in structuring the TV syllabus in relation to classroom and 
orientation of teachers to make best use of the medium are 
needed. The NCERT is now producing educational television 
programmes to be telecast, for example, INSAT-IB is intended 
mainly for rural primary schools, in certain states. These will 
be telecast in the morning hours. Direct Reception Sets 
(DRS) and VHF sets will receive the programmes relayed 
by grand stations and relay centres. The NCERT has set up a 
Central Institute for Education Technology (C.I.E.T.) merging 
its Centre for Educational Technology (C.E.T.) and Depart- 
ment of Teaching Aids. In addition to centrally prepared 


Programmes, supplementary regional programmes with local 
relevence are also necessary. 


If educational television 
nefits, 
to audi 
region 


(ETY) is to yield the expected be- 
Programmes have to be well planned giving importance 
ence profiles and need assessment which may vary from 
to region. The presenter of the programmes should be 


a good communicator. The effective utilization of ETV pro- 
grammes would depend upon 


ment as well as in the 
facilities in schools, 


pon proper maintenance of equip- 
Provision of good viewing and listening 
The teacher who accepts and uses 
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TV as a good means of achieving educational goals has a 
greater chance of stimulating students. Research studies indi- 
cate that if educational TV is to be really effective, it must 
become an inseparable segment of the classroom environ- 
ment. 
Teaching Machines 

A teaching machine is a device designed to be operated 
by an individual student. There is interaction between the 
machine and the student. The main characteristics of a 
teaching machine are : 


—The student is presented with a question or problem 
by some form of display on the machine. 

—The student is required to respond. 

—The student must do something about the problem to 
get the correct answer. 


—The student is informed whether his answer is correct or 
not. This is done by showing the correct answer by the 
machine or moving forward to the next frame when a 
question has been answered correctly. 


—An account is kept of the responses made by the student 
for teaching purposes. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHING DEVICES 
1. With these devices the learner can learn without assis- 
tance from a human instructor. 


2, Learner’s active participation is required. 


Basic PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
1. The learner can learn at his own pace according to his 
ability. 
2: The device “rewards” the learner with the answer 
immediately after he responds. 
Instruction is individualised. 
The content to be learnt is presented in short lesssons. 
- The likelihood of error is reduced to the minimum. 
» The subject matter is in logical order, 


Duna w 
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Types oF MACHINES 


Auto-instructional devices have reached a high level in this 
technological age. The range varies from a set of cardboards 
or a plastic case or cyclostyled sheet, a write in machine, a 
machine using slides and tapes, a multiple choice machine, a 
film machine, a machine using a combination of microfilm and 


motion pictures and a set of machines electronically tied in 
with a television broadcast. 


The main methods adopted in teaching machines are: 


1. The student constructs his own response. The machine 
displays a question or problem which contains a blank 
Covering one or more words. The student is expected to 
write those words on a Piece of paper in another part 
of the machine. Then he Operates a lever or pushes a 
button which exposes the correct answer and at the 
same time moves his answer under a piece of glass or 
plastic so that he can compare but not change. 

. Another method uses a multiple choice approach. The 
student is presented a multiple choice item alongwith a 
prompting information. He records his response by 
pushing a button beside the Proper number or pushing 
a pencil through a special hole. 

. Another form of design involves branch 
system, if the student commits a mistake 
incorporating the branching device, ma’ 
the main track of ;the programme only 
build up information or background be 
to the main programme. The bright st 
ahead rapidly after he has shown 
answering certain number of questions c 


- There can also bea combination of two or more of the 
methods mentioned above. 


ing. In such a 
» the machine 
y take him off 
to a branch to 
fore he returns 
udent can move 
competence by 
orrectly. 


. The programs may include verbal or non-verbal beha- 
viour. It may include words, abs 


s tract concepts, pictures, 
maps, charts, diagrams, short motion pictures, slides 
and tapes. 


a 
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TEACHING MACHINES AND TEACHERS 

A teaching machine is just another aid to teaching. It can- 
not be considered as a substitute for the teacher. Nothing can 
replace a teacher. It isa well known fact that the human 
teacher is more versatile and adaptable than the most effective 
auto-instruction device and these characteristics will always 
be required in the classroom because students need personal 
intellectual stimulation. 


(CAI) Computer Assisted Instruction 

There are three general approaches to the integration of 
computer technology into instructional media. First, the 
computer can be used as an instrument of instruction in its 
own right. Second, it can be integrated with other instruction- 
al resources to produce sophisticated learning systems. Third, 
it can be absorbed into other media thereby producing equip- 
ment that is easier to use, safer and more reliable. 


The computer has several distinct advantages over more 
conventional instructional media. These include its almost 
unlimited storage capacity (memory), its accurate and rapid 
retrieval of information, its problem solving capacity and its 
versatility in terms of possible modes of presentation. 

Basically CAI system includes a computing centre together 
with a number of student terminals. Typically the learner 
interacts with the computer programme by means of a type- 
writer keyboard and/or a video screen that reacts toa light 
pen. The machine in turn communicates with the learner via 
audio and/or video systems. 


COURSEWARE DEVELOPMENT 


Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) and Computer Aided 
Learning (CAL) are critically dependent upon the availability 
of suitable courseware units for their effective implementation. 
Courseware is the generic term used to describe the many 
different types of computer based instructional resources used 
in an educational environment. 


People who prepare computer-based material for teaching 
are often referred to as courseware authors. The major tasks 
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of the authors are: 


(a) Deciding of the subject matter to be presented to the 
student; 


(b) Structuring the material suitable for presentation; 

(c) Deciding upon instructional strategies to be employed; 

(d) Selecting the media necessary to convey the instruc- 
tional material; and 

(e) Specifying appropriate evaluation methods. 


Since the author has decided upon the instructional content 
of lesson, its format and strategy of presentation the only 
Temaining task is that of communicating it to the computer. 
Sequences of commands, along with appropriate branching 
criteria, can be used to construct CAI programmes that con- 
vert the basic instructional units into the computational pro- 
cesses with which students interact. The instructional material 
expressed in terms of the selected author language, is introduc- 
edinto a computer file by means of an editing system. Once a, 
lesson has been stored ina file within the computer’s filing 
sytsem it can be released for use by the student population for 
which it is intended. When a student makes a request to use 
alesson the storage file is ‘opened’ for reading. A special 


software package called an interpreter then reads the contents. 


of this file. The CAI language interpreter is responsible for 
converting the author’s coded lesson into real instructional 
processes with which the student interacts. It does this by 
analysing each of the author language statement 
the lesson is composed. The keyword ina 
the computer which Operation is required. The 
specifies the nature of the information that is to 
junction with this operation. As the student in 
system and participates in the instructional lea 
the interpreter monitors all the predefined 


meters specified by the author. All the values th: 
are stored in a com 


s from which 


operand then, 
be used in ccn- 


rning processes, 


at are collected 


h the lesson and 


statement tells’ 


teracts with the. 


Tesponse para- 
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Uses or CAI SYSTEM 

ACAI system can be put to several uses. One of the most 
common involves nothing more than the solving of computa- 
tional and logical problems. The students employ the computer 
only as a computational device for problems assigned by the 
teacher. A second use involves drill and practice. A CAI 
system may be used to provide practice for such subject areas 
as mathematics or language learning unlike problem solving. 
This function requires that the system be specially pro. 
grammed. A third application is the inquiry function. This 
involves using the computer as a source of information. To 
gain this information, the student must communicate the 
appropriate questions to the computer, usually by means 
of the typewriter keyboard. A fourth application involves the 
use of computers for simulation and for games. This requires 
the formulation in programme form of some relatively complex 
model or situation with which students interact and about 
which they may be asked to make certain decisions. Finally a 
CAI system may be used for tutorial instruction. This may 
be described as the application of computer facilities for tea- 
ching, in the sense of impearting skills and information, rather 
than as an information centre, or a computational tool, or for 
simulation or practising skills. As a tutorial device, a computer 
can quite easily be used to present complex branching pro- 
grammes or it may simply present information much as a text 
book does. 


Computers are not widely used in education, particularly 
as instructional systems. This is partly because ofa lack of 
instructional meterials (programme) and partly because 
computers are expensive. The problem is really one of soft- 
ware (programmes are softwares) although the cost of hard- 
ware (electronic equipment) is a problem too. 
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Evaluation 


1. 
2. 
as 
4. 


Explain educational technology. 
What are the advantages of non-projected aids ? 
What is the special usage of bulletin boards ? 


Projected aids are more motivating than non-projected 


aids. Discuss and illustrate giving the merits and de- 
merits of both. 


. Educational television is a powerful medium for teach- 


ing. How will you use the television for instructional 
purposes? 


- What are the main characteristics of teaching machines? 
- Explain the basic principles involved in a teaching 


machine. 


- What is Computer Assisted Instruction ? How will you 


use it for effective classroom teaching ? 
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$ 
What programme of action should India ig a 
sion of educational facilities? To begin with, i oh 
give up its exclusive reliance on the baer ge ie i 
formal education and move in the direction (o Pea of 
lifelong education for all. To achieve maximum exp re 
education at minimum cost, the principal tool the c 


3 . ill have .to 
has is its abundant human resources which it will 
harness. 


P . du- 
hdieitlon föt all is one of. the challenges facing eae 
cation dealt with in the present study. Other g R 
examined in it include those thrown up by the environ sone 
multilingualism, international communication, and the re 
ware and hardware of educational technology. Education 
values, such as national integration, international ppd 
standing and promotion of peace, are other areas in whick 
challenges in education will have to be met with innovative 
ness. 
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